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A GALDOSIAN VERSION OF 
PICARESQUE PSYCHOLOGY 


Oh WHAT significance is Galdés’ remembrance of the Spanish 
picaresque novel? Probably not very much, if we think of the 
latter simply as a model to be followed. Included in the novelist’s 
comprehensive portrayal of Spanish society are numerous cynical 
and parasitical types that remind us of picaros, but they are mere 
fragments of the whole. Nor can we find any serious reason for 
discussing similarities in narrative technique. We may be tempted 
to say that such novels as Nazarin and Misericordia follow the 
picaresque pattern because they leave a record of wanderings 
and adventures or recount in simple chronological manner the 
restless movement of a protagonist amidst the lower strata of 
society. But the psychology of the central characters and the 
outlook upon life imbedded in these stories are almost exactly 
the opposite of what we find in the picaresque novel. The same is 
true of El doctor Centeno (1883), the novel that most clearly 
brings to mind a typical account of a young picaro’s experiences. 
The first part of this narrative sounds very much like a picar- 
esque tale: a boy (Felipe Centeno) comes to Madrid with the 
ambition of making a place for himself in society, takes service 
with a priest, and later with a visionary poet (Alejandro Miquis). 
It is quite apparent that the author harks back to Lazarillo de 
Tormes as regards situations (service of masters, adventures, 
misfortunes). His interest, however, becomes focused upon the 
edifying results of the close personal relationship between Felipe 
and Miquis—possibly suggested by the Lazarillo-escudero re- 
lationship and that of Don Quijote and Sancho Panza. Felipe 
thus develops a sense of individual dignity which is altogether 
contrary to the picaro’s easy submission to the average morality 
that surrounds him. 


The fact is that Galdés was too deeply preoccupied with 
questions of psychology and morality ever to confine his interest 


1 
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for long to formal aspects of the picaresque genre. A novelist 
like Pereda—to draw a brief comparison—could satisfy his 
personal (satirical) interest while concentrating upon an artistic 
form inspired by a seventeenth-century model. Pedro Sdnchez 
(1883) in stvle and theme is quite plainly reminiscent of 
Guzmdn de Alfarache. It relates the story of a young provincial 
who is drawn into the ways of urban society, falls victim to his 
ambitions, and, disillusioned finally with the fickleness of the 
world, returns to his native village to reflect upon the vanity of 
worldly glory and to leave a record of his disillusionment as a 
lesson to others. Pereda takes as his subject the vanity and folly 
in an individual’s life, but subordinates action and satire to the 
creation of a dominant tone of melancholy regret on the part 
of one who looks back to the ill-advised experiences of his youth. 
Thus, as a special artistic enterprise, he crystallizes a theme that 
is present in less precise literary form in Guzmdn de Alfarache. 
At the same time he virtually ignores the question of relationship 
between character and environment, which is fundamental in 
Aleman’s novel. Just such a question as this, because of its moral 
and psychological implications, could be expected to interest 
Galdés most; and I shall attempt to show that it did interest 
him in one novel: Lo prohibido (1884-1885). It is possible, of 
course, that Galdés merely took a suggestion from Guzmdn de 
Alfarache and then modified it to such an extent that a compari- 
son of the two novels is of casual importance only. But there is 
a strong probability that he thought seriously of the basic attitude 
toward life incorporated in Aleman’s novel, as seen especially 
with respect to Spanish society. This means that he appears in 
the light of an interpreter rather than a follower of Aleman. The 
central personage of Lo prohibido, without being an outright 
picaro, possesses the essentials of the picaresque attitude, as this 
is exemplified in Guzman de Alfarache. It is easy to fail to see 
this because the story on the surface causes us to think primarily 
of nineteenth-century naturalism. 





Briefly, Lo prohibido recounts the experiences of José Maria 
Bueno de Guzman, who at the age of thirty-five has gained 
financial independence and retired to Madrid, where he leads a 
life of indolence and self-gratification. The narrative action 
centers primarily on the protagonist’s relations with his three 
married cousins, Eloisa, Maria Juana, and Camila. José Maria 
has a love affair with the first of these cousins and, after tiring 
of her, draws back half-heartedly before the amorous advances 
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of the second, while trying persistently and unsuccessfully to 
seduce the third. As death approaches, he penitently seeks to make 
amends for his conduct by leaving his money to Camila, in a 
profession of Platonic devotion. 


Because Lo prohibido deals with subject matter that brings 
into prominent view the physical attributes of people, it is 
generally regarded as one of Galdds’ most naturalistic novels. 
There is, indeed, some resemblance to Zola’s brand of naturalism, 
in that frequent mention is made of hereditary nervous ailments, 
and in a few places sickness is described in crude physical detail. 
The novel is far from being a clinical presentation, however, and 
physical ills are of importance in José Maria’s life only as they 
provide an excuse for his aberrant conduct and as a contributory 
cause of his death. When one compares Galdds and Zola, one 
must bear in mind the concept of individual responsibility, which 
in turn involves the basic question of the relationship between 
environment and character. And it must be remembered that 
there is an immense difference between the treatment of environ- 
ment as hanging over the individual like an all-powerful physical 
force (Zola), and the observation of effects which come from 
an environment of ideas (Galddés). It is one thing, for example, 
to look upon sensuality as resulting from a combination of 
temperament and oppressive living conditions. It is quite another 
to see in it the result of idleness, itself the consequence of whole- 
hearted conformity with common social ideals of wealth and ease. 
In one case, the individual is seen to be almost helpless in the 
presence of forces over which he has no control. In the other, he 
is a responsible agent who voluntarily relinquishes control over 
his own destiny. The second of these viewpoints has reference to 
the portrait of José Maria Bueno de Guzman, and it is in this 
view of personality and its relation to environment, not in the 
narration of events, that Lo prohibido resembles Guzmdn de 
Alfarache. 


In order to understand fully the personality of José Maria, 
it is necessary, as is generally the case with Galdos’ principal 
characters, to review his conditioning prior to the beginning of 
the narrative action. Circumstances of consequence in his early 
youth include the restraint exercised by an austere mother, the 
example of moral laxness in a mujeriego father, and the super- 
ficial standards of frivolous companions. The deepest imprint 
left by his early experiences, however, has come from his disap- 
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pointment at the death of his boyhood sweetheart.' Now, after 
years of a successful business career (which the author does not 
bother to review), the emptiness of a life devoid of a woman’s 
love gives rise to a major motivation in the form of longing for 
the intimacy of a family circle. 


When José Maria goes to Madrid, he finds a friendly wel- 
come in his uncle’s home and quickly tries to compensate for his 
former loneliness by making easy acquisition of his wants. Be- 
moaning the fact that he has arrived too late to marry the woman 
of his choice, he leaps moral barriers and engages Eloisa in an 
illicit affair. This act of wilful self-indulgence is actually an 
unconscious substitute for the desire to enjoy a happv married 
relationship within a family circle. The moral relaxation which 
we now witness is a belated outburst of youthful rebelliousness 
against the restraint of convention. And although José Maria’s 
conscience disturbs him mildly, he follows the path of least resist- 
ance, finding justification for his attempted short cut to happiness 
by thinking of current social practices and his own unfortunate 
past. 

José Maria remains emotionally unsatisfied, however, be- 
cause the really significant need (a stable domestic relationship) 
which he is trying to fill is social, not sensual. This ideal he 
comes increasingly to identify with Camila, who becomes for him 
the symbol of a proper moral set to which he would like to belong. 
And when he fails to pull Camila down to his level, he acts like 
a submissive child, as he begs for the crumbs of her sympathy 
and respect. In one last effort to win her approval and salvage 
his self-respect, he wills his money to her, thus simulating his 
entrance into the group from which he has felt excluded. Like a 
“bad boy” who has strayed from home and drifted with the cur- 
rent of easy morality, José Maria returns pentitently to the door- 
steps of a morally approved circle, realizing that his self-indul- 
gence has been merely self-deception. 


The general similarity between Lo prohibido and Gusmdn 
de Alfarache should be obvious as pertains to the autobiographi- 





1No doubt in this connection Galdés is recalling his own youthful experi- 
ences, including resentfulness toward his austere mother, admiration for his un- 
conventional uncle, José Maria, and disappointment at not being able to marry 
his boyhood sweetheart, Sisita, natural daughter of his uncle and an American 
woman, Adriana Tate. In portraying his protagonist, he is probably thinking of 
the kind of person that he himself might have been. For the biographical infor- 
mation see H. Chonon Berkowitz, Benito Pérez Galdds, Spanish Liberal Crusa- 
der (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1948), 16ff. 
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cal account of a person who ventures rebelliously into the world 
of vice and sensual pleasure and finally repents for his wayward- 
ness. Of much greater significance is the peculiar behavioral pat- 
tern, manifest in both novels, of one who tries in vain to find a 
short cut to a position of favor. In another place? I have analyz- 
ed the psychology of Guzman de Alfarache essentially along the 
following lines: 1) resort to subterfuge as a means of attaining a 
comfortable and respected position in society as it currently is; 
2) cynical disregard of individual responsibility while following 
the path of least resistance; 3) an apologetic attitude with regard 
to his own conduct and a rationalization of moral weakness in 
terms of circumstances and environment; and 4) clownish com- 
pensation for inferiority in the form of comic bluff and bravado. 
The one outstanding motivation that underlies Guzman’s be- 
havior is an intense desire to compensate for his social inferiority 
—even to the last, when he looks back upon his misspent life and 
seeks to reincorporate himself in the good graces of the estab- 
lished order.? 


Let us now compare Guzman de Alfarache and José Maria 
Bueno de Guzman, using as a basis the aspects of personality 
listed above. As we do so, it will be well to keep in mind that 
Galdés was not trying to produce a picaresque novel according 
to the old pattern ; he was abstracting the essence of the picaresque 
psychology and transplanting it in a person who, unlike the tradi- 
tional picaro, enjoyed a prosperous position in the world. 


1. In a general sense, Guzman and José Maria both aspire 
to the same kind of goal: a life of wealth and ease within a fav- 
ored group. Specifically, the first seeks the favors that go with a 
privileged social class, and proudly points to his parents’ claim 
to noble lineage ; while the other seeks the favors of a group sym- 
bolized by a morally upright woman and refers to his mother’s 
rectitude as support for his aspiration. But the specfic nature of 
the goals sought after is of less importance than the means em- 
ployed in striving to attain them. In José Maria’s pursuit of lo 
prohibido there is basically the same kind of attempted short cut 
to an end as Guzman’s cultivated astuteness in acquiring money. 


2'‘The Picaresque Psychology of Guzman de Alfarache,’’ to appear in 
Hispanic Review some time in 1953. 

3The essential psychology of the picaro in El Buscdn has also been described 
as compensation, or overcompensation, for inferiority (which arises from shame 
for his mother’s reputation). Cf. A. A. Parker, ‘“The Psychology of the ‘picaro’ 
in El Buscén,"” MLR, XLII (1947), 58-69. 
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2. In a fundamentally passive adjustment to environment, 


Guzman acts in complete harmony with his milieu, riding the 
waves of circumstance and cynically reasoning that it is useless 
to pull against the practices of the common herd. José Maria, 
also, finds himself in complete harmony with his milieu and suc- 
cumbs to the deadening social atmosphere that stresses ease and 
indolence. Consider the following appraisal of himself: 


Yo, producto de mi edad y de mi raza, y hallandome en fatal armonia con 
el medio en que vivo . . . mi ser moral se funda mas en la arena de las circum- 
stancias que en la roca de un sentir puro . . . No domino yo las situaciones en 
que me ponen los sucesos y mi debilidad, no. Ellas me dominan a mi. (IV, 


1786-87)4 

3. Both antiheros, while drifting with the current, feel 
apologetic for their behavior and offer numerous excuses. Guzman 
places the blame for his moral disorderliness on his lack of dis- 
cipline as a child, on evil companions, ill fortune, necessity (hun- 
ger), and the corruptness of society and human nature. José 
Maria finds excuses in the strictness of his mother when he was 
a boy, in his frivolous companions, his nervous ailments, his race 
and environment, and his ill fortune (the death of his boyhood 
sweetheart and the fact that he is always too late to marry the 
woman of his choice). Curiously enough, both persons also refer 
to their dual selves in explaining their immoral conduct. One, 
speaking for Aleman, names the two contrary parts of his soul: 
“una racional y divina y la otra de natural corrupcion,’’> and 
regretfully admits his bondage to the evil component, his apetitos. 
The other visualizes a conflict between two antagonistic parts of 
his personality, traceable to his mother’s uprightness and his 
fathers “sangre andaluza” (IV, 1746), and pretends that the lat- 
ter is overpowering. Both characters thus seem to be swept along 
by a “natural corrupcion” and are unwilling to assume respon- 
sibility for counteracting it. The similarity of the specific excuses 
is striking enough in itself, but the important consideration is 
the similarity found in the general adjustive trait of seeking 
extenuation for weakness of will. 


4. The most extreme development in the picaro’s personality 
is his surrender of self-respect in a clownish appeal to recogni- 
tion from those whom he considers above him. Basically, this can 


4Numerals in parentheses refer to volume and page in Sainz de Robles’ 
edition of Galdés’ Obras completas (Madrid: M. Aguilar, 1941-1942). 


sGuzmadn de Alfarache, ed. Gili y Gaya, V, 53 (Madrid: Ediciones de ‘‘La 
Lectura,” 1936). 
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be explained as a mixture of friendliness and fear in an intense de- 
sire to belong. Although José Maria does not display the farcical 
pretentiousness of Guzman, he does resemble the latter in his 
humiliation of self before those whose favor he courts. This is 
especially noticeable near the conclusion of the novel, where he 
is rebuffed, despised, and beaten, and yet, like a whipped dog, 
continues to beg for Camila’s sympathy. In both protagonists 
there is a pitiable kind of meekness characteristic of a child who 
feels inferior and strives desperately to ingratiate himself with 
those who wield authority and power. 


In addition to these psychological similarities, there are 
other details of a formal nature to confirm our belief that Galdos 
had Gusmdn de Alfarache in mind when he wrote Lo prohibido. 
The narrative is set forth in the form of memoirs, which the pro- 
tagonist begins as pastime and soon converts into a means of in- 
structing himself and others (IV, 1801). And some of the chap- 
ter headings remind one of those found in a typical picaresque 
novel: “‘Refiero cOmo se me murid mi ahijado y las cosas que 
pasaron después” (Chapter xv); “Doy cuenta de la agravacion 
de mis males y del remedio que les aplico” (Chapter xx) ; “De la 
mas ruidosa y desagradable trapisonda que en mi vida vi” (Chap- 
ter xxiii). In the chapter last mentioned the presentation of ac- 
cumulating difficulties has a definite resemblance to the climactic 
accounts of accumulating troubles appearing periodically in Ale- 
man’s novel. Morever, there is in Lo prohibido an occasional 
passage of gloomy remembrance and disillusionment in reference 
to a life ill spent. And finally, we should not overlook the family 
name of the central character. Knowing Galdos’ liking for 
proper names that symbolize ideas, we are inclined to believe 
that the name Bueno de Guzman was deliberately chosen with 
Guzman de Alfarache in mind. Perhaps the author, with charac- 
teristic irony, was also thinking of the hero Guzman el Bueno and 
the contrast evoked by the phrase “el bueno de Guzman” when 
this is applied to his own or to Aleman’s antihero. 


Up to this point we have drawn comparisons for the purpose 
of showing that Galdés looked back to Gusmdn de Alfarache on 
writing Lo prohibido. It is now appropriate to ask why he should 
have done so. The answer, in all probability, is that he saw in 
Aleman’s novel the embodiment of an attitude, one commonly 
found in his country, which he felt obliged to combat. The atti- 
tude is a moral response to the problem of social adjustment, and 
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includes both the picaro’s behavior and his creator’s explanations. 
Galdos, in effect, appraises the two kinds of personality (of au- 
thor and rogue) found in his predecessor’s work. To illustrate, 
we shall again resort to comparisons. 


In Aleman’s novel a comedy of events, in combination with 
moralistic commentary and social criticism, overshadows the 
psychological story. The latter is present, nevertheless, in the 
picture of a person’s sacrifice of individual dignity through facile 
submission to group mediocrity. In Galdés’ novel the psychologi- 
cal story has first importance, while events are used primarily as 
a means of portraying character. And the moral theme, which is 
enacted in the central personage, is just as deliberately included 
as if it had been presented in the form of a sermon. Social criti- 
cism is present largely by implication, in reference to a static 
social atmosphere that encourages apathy and complacency in 
the individual. The two authors deal with different situations, 
employ different narrative techniques, and place their emphasis 
differently. And yet they are both preoccupied, the one emotion- 
ally and the other objectively, with the same general moral ques- 
tion: individual responsibility as seen in a person’s adustment to 
his society. The important difference lies in their religious beliefs 
and their understanding of psychology. 


The central theme of Aleman’s sermonizing is youth’s reckless 
indulgence in vice and sensuality, which grow out of idleness as 
an immediate cause. The author recognizes the formative influ- 
ence of environment as a contributory factor, especially as per- 
tains to early training in the family and to effects of evil company. 
But since he has only a vague understanding of the operation of 
personal motives and adjustments, he looks beyond immediate 
social-individual relations and emphasizes the evil inherited from 
Adam. He thus confuses environmental causes and theological 
doctrine, and because of his own social frustration, relieves him- 
self in an angry outburst against the entire human race. His 
major remedy for immorality is ascetic severity, which, however, 
does not alter the portrait of his main character, who simply uses 


his creator’s pessimistic vision of life as extenuation for his de- 
linquency.® 

6There may be room for a difference of opinion as to how moral strictness 
and spontaneous disregard of rules work themselves out in Guzmdn de Alfarache, 
but there can be little doubt that there is such a duality in Aleman himself, or 


that it is intensified by his frustration and confusion. Cf. my article cited in foot- 
note 2. 
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Now, Galdos also sees in his protagonist a display of youth- 
ful rebelliousness along a path of idleness and sensual self-indul- 
gence. In a passage reminiscent of Aleman’s repeated chastise- 
ment of Guzman for giving in to his apetitos, José Maria is 
reprimanded (by Maria Juana and her husband) for “dejarse 
dominar por las pasiones y apetitos” (IV, 1889). And he realizes 
that the “energia educatriz” acquired while he was in active busi- 
ness has been dissipated in idleness (IV, 1746). But Galdos does 
not believe that the sensuality of José Maria is an unescapable 
legacy handed down by Adam or by a hot-blooded Andalusian 
father. On the contrary, he knows that his hero is leaning on 
heredity, including nervous ills, as an excuse for doing as he 
pleases. Thus, while he recalls his predecessor’s reference to 
heredity (from the first father), he beholds in clear perspective 
the statement of cause and the psychology of rationalization which 
are found in Aleman and Guzman respectively. What he is por- 
traying with deliberate design is the moral relaxation of a weak 
individual who allows himself to drift along in “fatal armonia 
con el medio.” He chooses a weak specimen as his central 
character, not because he believes that the human race is 
victimized by environment, or heredity, or by the original sin, 
but because he wants to emphasize the moral, social-psychological 
problem. His recommendation (or “remedy’’), indirectly con- 
veyed to us, is that the individual take manly charge of his own 
destiny. Aleman is more naturalistic than Galdds, because he 
allows himself personally to be enslaved by his social environment 
and as a consequence beholds man, in a generic sence, hopelessly 
trapped by the material world—at least for the duration of his 
temporal existence. At the same time, his naturalism bears a 
heavy ascetic stamp. For, while depicting his hero’s reckless 
escape from responsibility by way of /a picardia, he enacts asceti- 
cism in himself by adopting the attitude of a martyr. 


Galddés is sharply aware of this duality of asceticism and 
picarismo in Guzmdn de Alfarache. Judging by his social novels 
in general, we can say that in his mind asceticism and picarismo 
are two of the greatest evils in Spanish society. His attacks are 
directed most frequently against the first of these, but his con- 
cern over the other is also continual; and there is an indication 
that he understands both evils to be the result of a common cause. 
Through one of his characters in Lo prohibido, he attacks “el 
falso idealismo y el desprecio de cosas terrenas,” a false idealism 
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which includes both the scorn of industry and the sanctification 
of misery, and which explains why “hemos venido a ser una raza 
de medula blanda, sin iniciativa, sin originalidad, sin energia 
moral, ni intelectual, ni fisica” (IV, 1741). In La familia de 
Leén Roch (1V, 776), also, the author points to the national ill 
of poverty and holgazaneria which persists in the quietismo social 
followed as a matter of principle in government. What Galdos is 
thinking of—and his attitude in his novels as a whole confirms 
our elaboration on the remarks here referred to—is the persistent 
philosophy of opposition to change, which, when endorsed on a 
national scale, leads to debilitation in individual morale. In this 
connection, though Galdds does not mention the point specifically, 
we may be allowed to include the protective attitude of the Church 
in reference to beggars, who are considered to be, through the 
institution of almsgiving, a means of salvation for the rich. 
Aleman himself is an unhappy spokesman for this belief. The in- 
direct, yet official, approval of existing conditions on the part 
of Church and State becomes in effect a rationalization of poverty 
and suffering. Under the influence of such a brand of authoritar- 
ianism, it is not surprising that the individual follows one or the 
other of the two extremes of asceticism and picarismo. In a 
natural process of adjustment he may embrace a doctrine of sel f- 
suppression and martyrdom. Or, in the face of an apparently ir- 
remediable situation, he may adopt a reckless demeanor of moral 
indifference. In the first case, individuality is distorted by its 
scorn of life on earth, and in the second, it deteriorates because of 
a failure to develop individual responsibility. 





Probably the most outstanding thematic feature of Galdos’ 
entire novelistic output is the exaltation of individual freedom and 
responsibility. In general he develops this subject by portraying 
a positive, constructive growth in his central characters. In La 
desheredada and Lo prohibido, however, he shows us a negative, 
destructive development, which takes place in the first case as the 
result of an inflexible adherence to a false ideal (noble birth) ; 
and in the other, as the result of a passive synchronization with 
a quietismo social. José Maria is the victim not only of society, but 
of himself. His moving to Madrid becomes an abdication of 
initiative in favor of a collective norm of indolence and ease, and 
the seriousness of his moral default lies in his surrender of indi- 
vidual responsibility. 


The fact that Lo prohibido has certain marks of nineteenth- 
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century naturalism should not blind us to a more significant 
feature: the portrayal of a person who, like a picaro, adopts a 
spineless comportment in the face of current social conditions, 
while hovering wistfully on the outskirts of respectability. Fic- 
tional characters reflect the intellectual atmosphere in which they 
are born, and since José Maria is the product of an epoch in 
which there was much talk of physiological psychology, he looks 
to his inherited temperament as one explanation of his conduct. 
Guzman, on the other hand, thinks of the evil inherited from 
Adam. The essential point is that both characters use current be- 
liefs as excuses for drifting with crowd. It is this psychological 
aspect, not physiology in itself, that stands out in Lo prohibido. 


Galddos was not seriously interested in giving his novel the 
outward appearance of a picaresque tale, but he was seriously 
attracted to the subject of the individual’s social adjustment, and 
to this especially as a moral problem in his own country. The 
story of an orphan boy who drifts around the social world, fall- 
ing in with beggars and thieves and following the deceitful ways 
of a corrupt society, may be amusing reading in so far as the 
narration of events is concerned. The subject takes on a serious 
moral and social color, however, if we are made to think of the 
disintegration in individual character. And an even more serious 
aspect appears when we find a similar moral drifting in people 
who are supposed to have developed stamina beyond that of their 
childhood. It is quite understandable that the term picaro should 
be so commonly applied to children, for fundamental in picares- 
que psychology is the evasive, timorous attitude of childhood. 
The tragedy is that such a psychology sometimes persists in 
adults—and in people who represent the respected sections of 
society. This, in effect, is what Galdds is saying when he recalls 
Gusmdn de Alfarache. 


Several considerations underscore the pertinency of this 
view of Lo prohibido. For one thing, the novel should be regarded 
as antinaturalistic in its thought content, rather than naturalistic. 
For another, we must recognize Galdos’ interpretive insight. It is 
well known that he found inspiration in earlier Spanish writers, 
especially Cervantes. What we have perhaps overlooked is that 
his novels sometimes contain creative interpretations of other 
literature. It may be difficult to differentiate between a novelist’s 
activity as follower, adapter, and interpreter, but his capacity in 
the latter role should not be ignored. In the case of Galdos, 
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especially, what sometimes appears to be “influence’’ could prob- 
ably more accurately be labeled “independent interpretation.” 
Still further, we are reminded that the picaresque personality is 
not purely a literary invention restricted to a special narrative 
form; that, in fact, it is ever with us in some degree, needing only 
to be observed and emphasized by a literary psychologist to make 
us aware of it. The picaresque novel has been revived from time 
to time as a tale of adventure and satire. Let us not forget that 
it can also be revived as a study in psychology and morality. 


Sherman Eoff 


Washington University 
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JOSE MARTI, AN EPIC CHRONICLER OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE EIGHTIES 


O HE NAME Of José Marti is a symbol of human dignity and 

social justice throughout Latin America, and his memory 
is honored and venerated in all the Ibero-American republics. 
From the Rio Grande to Patagonia, the traveler will find in every 
country an infinite number of statues, libraries, schools, parks. and 
streets named after him. With the possible exception of Bolivar, 
no other Spanish-American hero, thinker, or poet has been so 
universally and so lavishly exalted in public testimonies of recog- 
nition and gratitude. No other writer of the past or the present 
exercises a healthier or a deeper influence on the intellectuals of 
today in that continent. 


In the United States Marti is conspicuously unknown out- 
side academic circles, where he is referred to in history classes 
as the liberator of Cuba and in literary courses as a pathfinder 
and a leader of a brilliant poetic movement. Actually he was much 
more than that. To confine his liberating role to the narrow 
boundaries of Cuba and to her political history is to do him a 
great injustice. It is true that he was the apostle of Cuban inde- 
pendence, but of far greater importance is the fact that he was— 
and continues to be—a moral and political mentor who has en- 
lightened the minds of thousands of readers throughout Latin 
America and has released them from the shackles of ignorance 
and fanaticism. Fifty-seven years after his death Marti’s crusade 
for freedom, social justice, and human dignity constitutes one 
of the most powerful ideological forces of the Hispanic world 
today. Like those of Thomas Paine, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Abraham Lincoln in the United States, the ethical and social doc- 
trines of Marti represent a goal yet to be achieved, and will con- 
tinue to be a source of inspiration until the type of society which 
he visualized becomes a reality. 


José Marti lived for fifteen years in New York and con- 
tributed more than any other man to reveal the United States to 
the Spanish-speaking world. In the seventy-volume edition of his 
complete works, seventeen volumes are devoted to the United 
States. This impressive mass of chronicles about the political, 
social, and cultural life of this country, and the vividness and 
Sagacity with which he interprets and describes every aspect of 
our society in the eighties, is probably the most prolific and de- 
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tailed narrative ever written by a foreigner on the subject of the 
United States. He also contributed to the development of com- 
mercial relations between this country and Latin America in his 
triple capacity as Consul General of Argentine, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay in New York, and by editing two monthly magazines 
devoted to that objective. His principal contribution to the cul- 
tural life of the United States consisted in his collaboration on 
the New York Sun during twelve years—1880-1892. He wrote 
especially on European plastic arts and, occasionally, on literary 
matters. For a time he was a teacher in the night schools of New 
York. Finally, this frail little man of genius twice during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century frustrated the designs of the 
Department of State, a fact realized only by a few university 
professors. The United States’ policy regarding bimetalism in 
1891, and the century-old aspiration to purchase or annex Cuba, 
had to be abandoned because of the decisive role Marti played 
in both cases. 


Few men have lived a more fruitful and philanthropic life 
than José Marti. A distinguished humanist of Columbia Univer- 
sity wrote some time ago that the life of Marti “was one of the 
most intense, pure, and noble that ever existed on the earth.” 
To recount it here would require more space than I have avail- 
able. Rather than narrate his multilateral and heroic life, I shall 
limit myself to that part of his activities in which he revealed 
himself to be an admirable interpreter of the great men of this 
country, its noble traditions, its virtues and defects. His life was 
one of perpetual renunciation of wordly goods and material 
wealth. Having been endowed with all the mental qualities to 
make a fortune if he had willed it, Marti relinquished all claims 
to riches and consecrated his life to the service of his fellow men. 
His love of mankind was even greater than his love for his 
parents and his son, and to that ideal he sacrificed everything. As 
a distinguished critic recently pointed out in the New York Times: 


Indeed, his exaltation of that love for humanity frequently transcends the 
humanism not only of the eighteenth and nineteenth century thought but of our 


own country as well, and makes him seem more like a spokesman of some future 
civilization. . . . 


[He was] a poet-philosopher who forced himself to become a fighter for 
oppressed humanity. For Marti, involved as he was in the immediate political 


1Federico de Onis, Antologia de la poesia espanola e hispanoamericana 
(Madrid: Publicaciones de la Revista de Filologia Espanola, 1934), p. 34. 
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fate of his native Cuba and other Latin-American countries, was even more pro- 
foundly concerned with the lot of all mankind.2 


His life was a perpetual agony. I know of no one who 
struggled so heroically and so nobly for the redemption of man. 
He began this crusade at the age of sixteen. When he was seven- 
teen he was condemned to six years at hard labor, and the cruelty 
of that imprisonment was such that he never recovered from the 
physical injuries received in that inferno. Thereafter he became 
a tireless champion of freedom and democracy, but, above all, 
of the dignity of the individual without regard to color, race, or 
creed. His life was a pilgrimage through many countries of the 
Americas and Europe, during which he never ceased to preach his 
ideal. 


José Marti was born in Habana, Cuba, on January 28, 1853, 
and died, fighting for the freedom of Cuba, on May 19, 1895. 
When the news of his death reached New York, one of the most 
outstanding figures of journalism in this country at the time, 
Charles Anderson Dana, editor of the New York Sun, wrote the 
following obituary : 

We learn with poignant sorrow of the death in battle of José Marti, the 
well-known leader of Cuban revolutionists. We knew him long and well, and 
esteemed him profoundly. For a protracted period, beginning twenty odd years 
ago,3 he was employed as a contributor to The Sun, writing on subjects and 
questions of the fine arts. In these things his learning was solid and extensive, 
and his ideas and conclusions were original and brilliant. He was a man of genius, 
of imagination, of hope, and of courage. His heart was warm and affectionate, his 
opinions ardent and aspiring, and he died as such a man might wish to die, bat- 
tling for liberty and democracy. Of such heroes there are not too many in the 
world, and his warlike grave testifies that, even in a positive and material age, 
there are spirits that can give all for their principles without thinking of any 
selfish return for themselves.4 


When Marti settled in New York in 1881, he decided to 
earn his living by writing. Conscious of the fast growing inter- 
national importance of the United States, and mindful of the 
urgent need in Latin America for a clear and realistic picture— 
and understanding—of this country, he resolved to become the 
interpreter of its history and culture, its political and national 
character. By doing so he would render an invaluable service to 
the other America. Pursuant to this educational aim, he set him- 


2Abel Plenn, ‘“‘Book Review’ (New York Times, July 2, 1950), p. 4. 


3Dana’s memory was somewhat confused. The exact period during which 
Marti contributed to the Sun was twelve years, as indicated above. 


4The New York Sun, May 23, 1895, p. 6. 
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self to the task of studying the history and traditions, the national 
idiosyncrasies and institutions of this country. At the same time 
he would observe with eager and bewildered eyes contemporary 
life in all its infinite manifestations. So earnest and persevering 
was his desire to familiarize himself with the historical back- 
ground and present-day society and culture of this nation, that 
within one year after his arrival he could write competently on 
practically any subject pertaining to this country. 


His first reaction upon his arrival was one of amazement 
at, and great admiration for, the new world he was discovering— 
so Original, so complex, and so totally different from any other 
country he had visited. To a certain extent, he never ceased to 
wonder at the spectacle of American life, at the dynamic character 
of the people, at the freedom that everybody enjoyed to preach 
any creed or to propagate new ideas and ideals. Freedom and 
tolerance were at the time cardinal virtues which unfortunately 
are fast disappearing today. The ruling classes of the last quarter 
of the century had more faith in the vitality of democracy than 
we have at present. Men were not prosecuted then for what they 
thought or for their associations, but for what they did. As former 
Attorney-General Francis Biddle puts it in his recent book, The 
Fear of Freedom: 


During the nineteenth century censorship was practically unknown; men 
were not prosecuted for their utterances; they were allowed to associate with any 
organization they pleased. Words with a radical tendency were not punished.5 

We can easily imagine Marti’s delight in the freedom he 
found in the United States if we take into consideration the fact 
that since his adolescence he had been the victim of despotic 
governments in his native Cuba, in Mexico, in Guatemala, and 
in Venezuela. In his peregrination he had at last found a country 
where he felt free to think and to speak in harmony with the 
dictates of his conscience. 


Let us now see how Marti interpreted the United States to 
his Latin American readers. By 1881 he was already well known 
throughout that continent as a gifted writer and a knight errant 
of liberty and democracy. His first chronicles about this country 
were published in La Opinion Nacional of Caracas in 1881, but 
soon thereafter he began collaborating on La Nacién of Buenos 
Aires, La Opinion Publica of Montevideo, El Partido Liberal of 
Mevico City, and occasionally on several other journals. 


sNew York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1951, p. 72. 
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JOSE MARTI 17 


His extraordinary talent, his poetic and plastic imagination, 
his sense of fairness and responsibility as well as his knowledge of 
the United States, made of him an ideal chronicler, the most 
remarkable perhaps of all the foreigners who have written about 
this countrv. He actually rediscovered this nation for Spanish 
America. So interesting and illuminating were his chronicles, and 
so popular did they become throughout Spanish America, that 
soon more than twenty daily journals were reproducing them in 
different countries. 


Because he was truly great and pure of mind and spirit, he 
admired and exalted everything that was worthy of praise and 
admiration in the history and contemporary society of this 
country. He found here great men, noble traditions and institu- 
tions to commend and to revere. No other writer has ever de- 
scribed the best national traits of the United States, its love of 
freedom, or its struggle for the dignity of man, with more ardent 
fervor or in more eloquent words. But he also hated the greed 
and selfishness, the petty passions and petty men that afflicted 
the political life of his time. He detested the professional patriots 
and corrupt politicians who served vested interests rather than 
the people who elected them. He had a vast contempt for the 
political chicanery practiced in his day by both parties and by their 
respective leaders and machines. He denounced them time and 
again with scorn and indignation. As we shall see presently, he 
revolted at the way in which both parties would buy and sell 
and trade votes on election days as they would trade goods in 
the market place. 


He began his long series of essays on political figures with 
several chronicles on President James A. Garfield. Both Henry 
W. Longfellow and Ralph Waldo Emerson died in 1882, a few 
months after the president succumbed. On these occasions Marti 
wrote the first of his critical studies on our men of letters. Up to 
that moment, cultural relations between the United States and 
Latin America were nonexistent. The lack of interest—and the 
ignorance—had been reciprocal. Marti took it upon himself to 
reveal to his people the literary values of this country, and he 
started with the most original and robust thinker the United 
States had produced and with the most popular of its poets. 


His essay on Emerson was the first of a series published in 
Spanish on this famous poet-philosopher, and still stands out as 
one of the most powerful syntheses ever written on the meditator 
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of Concord. It was a great revelation for his readers, and it de- 
monstrated the close ideological and ethical affinity of the two 
men. 


On Longfellow he wrote twice, once prior to his death, 
early in 1882, and a magnificent obituary when the poet passed 
away. Both articles are equally beautiful and revealing of the 
lofty ideals of the poet and of his unblemished life. 


Perhaps the most outstanding of all his critical essays on 
American men of letters, was the one he devoted to Walt Whit- 
man in 1887. As in the case of Oscar Wilde, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, and so many other great European and American con- 
temporaries, he introduced Whitman to his readers. Very few 
Latin-American poets or writers were acquainted with the author 
of Leaves of Grass in the eighties, and none had attempted to 
interpret his poetry. Even in the United States Whitman was 
still a social outcast, considered as a reprobate by our churches 
and moral societies. His book was still anathema, and its circula- 
tion through the mails still prohibited. Only among the literary 
elite of our country was Whitman recognized as a great poet when 
Marti wrote his study. 


The healthy pantheism of Whitman, his love for humanity, 
his mystic feeling of brotherhood, his pagan or Bacchic attitude 
toward life and nature, his delight in freedom and liberty, his 
almost religious exaltation of democracy, his scorn at, and 
defiance of, all forms of conventionalism and bigotry, his biblical 
and unique style, found in Marti an admirable interpreter. Al- 
though many Spanish critics and poets have since written on 
Whitman, Marti’s essay still remains the one most worthy of the 
bard in that language. This study was simultaneously published 
both in Mexico and Buenos Aires and provoked earnest interest 
in Whitman among the literati of the continent and gave impetus 
to studies and translations of his poems. 


He also iritroduced for the first time to the Spanish reading 
public many other important and minor personalities of our 
literature and historiography. Some of them were: Washington 
Irving, Mark Twain, William Prescott, George Bancroft, Bron- 
son Alcott, and his daughter Louisa May, the Quaker poet 
Whittier, Helen Hunt Jackson, whose Ramona he rendered 
beautifully into Spanish, and many others. 


Another aspect of our culture never explored before Marti 
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by Spanish-American writers or critics was painting. For the first 
time in the Spanish language, Marti evaluated for our neighbors, 
in many articles and short references, the plastic arts—particular- 
ly painting—in the United States. He was deeply interested in 
this form of artistic expression and was familiar with its contem- 
porary manifestations in both Europe and the Americas. 


Equal in calibre to his critical studies pertaining to men of 
letters, were his searching character sketches of prominent civic 
leaders of the day. Most of these men distinguished themselves 
for their integrity and noble qualities, for their profound sense 
of social responsibility, and for the tenacity and valor with which 
they fought to defend their ideals. Most of them advocated 
unpopular causes. None submitted to what is called “group think- 
ing,” “group psychology,” or “group prejudices and fanaticism.” 
They were truly free and great men who struggled heroically 
against the bigotry and stupidity prevalent in their social environ- 
ment. Marti admired these rebels heartily. In them he saw perfect 
examples of the ideal citizens of a free and democratic republic. 
Their lives and their courage inspired some of his best psychol- 
ogical and biographical studies. Because none of these venerable 
abolitionists and rebellious defenders of freedom occupied import- 
ant political positions, history has practically forgotten them, 
and the youth of today hardly knows who they were. In Spanish 
America, on the other hand, thanks to Marti’s writings, the 
memory of these men is still very much alive. 


Among the abolitionists, none next to Lincoln was more 
admired by Marti than Wendell Phillips. This Bostonian was 
an aristocrat in blood and wealth, but even more in spirit and 
deeds. Wendell Phillips was an apostle of abolition who con- 
secrated his life to this humanitarian cause. He preached his 
crusade with unsurpassed fervor and eloquence. He was a lawyer 
by training and vocation, but he never practised this profession, 
because to do so he would have had to sign an oath upholding 
the constitution. Since the constitution seemed to sanction the 
ignominy of slavery, he refused to take the constitutional oath 
and devoted his life to the task of erasing that blot from Ameri- 
can history. With unflinching bravery and flaming words he 
defied the prejudices and the animosity of the masses, the shame- 
ful greed and hate of those who profited from the infamy and 
defended it, and the threats of his mortal enemies. Nobody during 
the last thirty years preceding the Civil War—not even Abraham 
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Lincoln—was a more ardent, unselfish and eloquent crusader 
than Wendell Phillips. On the occasion of his death, in 1884, 
Marti wrote three articles. The last two in particular constitute 
a fervent tribute to that most extraordinary man and orator whose 
life and character in so many ways resembled those of Marti. 


To the group of great abolitionists also belonged Henry 
Ward Beecher, that most remarkable Protestant minister. Though 
less cultured and not so perfect an orator as Phillips, he was 
nevertheless a persevering and devoted combatant in the glorious 
struggle. Marti had little use for organized religion or for mere 
churchmen of any denomination. In Henry Ward Beecher, what 
he admired and extolled were not the attributes of the preacher 


but the sterling qualities of the man and his philanthropic endeav- 
ors. 


Marti had no use for millionaires either. The idea of a man 
accumulating wealth at the expense of masses of workers who 
lacked the bare necessities of life was repugnant to him. The 
spectacle of so much misery existing side by side with so much 
ostentatious luxury seemed to him a social crime. We find it 
denounced time and again in his writings. In 1883, exactly fifty 
years prior to the inauguration of the New Deal, Marti pro- 
pounded the same social philosophy when, referring to the poverty 
of the proletarian districts of New York, he wrote: “And I say 
that this is a public crime, and that it is the duty of the state to 
put an end to unnecessary misery.”® 


He had as much contempt for those who accumulate wealth 
at the expense of others as he had admiration for certain philan- 
thropic millionaires who used their riches to improve the lot of 
the less fortunate. One of those rare specimens was Peter Cooper, 
great industrialist, inventor, and benefactor of mankind. Marti 
had an almost reverent admiration for him. Not even Emerson 
inspired a more ardent obituary from his pen than did Peter 
Cooper on the occasion of his death in 1883. Notice the filial 
veneration with which he begins the essay : 

Flags are at half mast; hearts grieve: Peter Cooper is dead. He leaves behind 
thousands of grateful and devoted workers. I was not born in this land, nor did 


he ever know me. Yet, I loved him as a father. If ever our paths had crossed, I 
would have kissed his hand.7 





6José Marti, Obras completas (La Habana: Editorial Trépico, 1941), 
XXIX, 189. 


7Ilbid., Obras completas (La Habana: Editorial Lex, 1946), I, 1072. 
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Another millionaire who merited Marti’s admiration was 
Courtlandt Palmer, one of the most extraordinary members of 
New York’s aristocracy in the eighties. Palmer was a passionate 
lover and defender of freedom in the broadest meaning of the 
word. He advocated not only political freedom, but freedom to 
think, to believe or not to believe—in God or anything else. He 
was called the “socialist millionaire” because of his humanitarian 
ideals, and because he would invite socialist and anarchist think- 
ers to lecture in the debating academy which he founded. He 
himself was an atheist, but he would invite ministers and priests 
of all creeds to expound their respective philosophies side by side 
with agnostics and atheists. Courtlandt Palmer was not afraid 
of so-called subversive ideas, nor did he refuse the rostrum of 
his debating society to those who preached revolutionary doc- 
trines. For him, culture and society were not static or stagnant 
organisms, but dynamic, perpetually evolving, ever changing. 
Whenever culture and society cease to renovate themselves by 
mutating and assimilating new ideals and goals, they decay and 
die. Palmer, although very rich, was not afraid of change. His 
home was actually a temple without liturgy or theology, in which 
all social, political, philosophical, or religious gospels could be 
preached. He believed only in one religion: the brotherhood of 
man. Palmer was a devoted disciple of Auguste Comte and his 
positivistic school. Marti was anything but that, but he had a 
profound admiration for the sincerity, the courage, and the moral 
and intellectual integrity of Palmer, and he wrote a sympathetic 
panegyric upon his death in 1888. 


It is not possible, for lack of space, to give here a full and 
fair account of the importance of José Marti’s chronicles analyz- 
ing our public men and the political panorama of his times. They 
constitute the most valuable aspect of his voluminous reporting 
about this country. I shall, nevertheless, try to give a brief resumé 
of both his lucid judgments of our public leaders, as well as of 
his realistic dissection of our political life in the eighties. 


He was first attracted by the personalities that dominated 
both parties in his day. He began his portrayals with a series 
of chronicles in which he reported minutely President Garfield’s 
struggle for life, and capped them with a biographical and 
psychological study of the man and his importance in the politics 
of his time. Marti had an almost religious reverence for our great 
leaders of the past, particularly for Thomas Paine, George Wash- 
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ington, Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham Lincoln. He wrote 
several times about Washington, and though no extensive article 
on the other three can be found in his writings, he made hundreds 
of admiring references to them . . 


Nevertheless, he was more concerned with contemporary 
politics and politicians than with historical heroes. He set himself 
to study the intricacies and intrigues of our public life, and the 
shoddy economic interests that behind the curtains manipulated 
the politicians of his time. It is astonishing to discover what a 
profound knowledge he had of the corruption and chicanery 
prevalent in his day. We must remember that those were the 
post-Grant administration years in which big business controlled 
the government and bribed legislators and executives to obtain 
advantageous concessions. Never in the history of the country 
had corruption in public life reached such scandalous proportions 
as between 1870 and 1890. Marti witnessed this pernicious 
influence of big business in national affairs, and also the healthy 
reaction intiated during the first administration of Grover Cleve- 
land. He recorded both in a long series of vivid chronicles that 
constitute today an excellent source of information on the political 
mores and men of that period. 


The two dominant figures of the Republican party at the 
time when Marti began to write on contemporary political activity 
never realized their presidential aspirations. Both are almost 
forgotten today, but their reciprocal hostility, their implacable 
rivalry, and their intrigues against each other dominated the 
policy of the party for many years and decided the political 
fortunes of many a minor personality. They were Roscoe Conk- 
ling, Senator from New York, lawyer, great orator, and powerful 
leader who fully controlled his home state, and James G. Blaine 
of Maine, brilliant, skillful, and equally powerful. They were 
two giant contenders who never compromised or surrendered their 
respective ambitions. The consequence of this animosity was the 
nomination of James A. Garfield and Chester A. Arthur in the 
Republican convention of 1880. 


’ 

Both Conkling and Blaine were carefully studied by Marti. 
Blaine, in particular, caused Marti more worries than any other 
North American contemporary. He feared and disliked Blaine. 
He wrote about him many times. He admired Blaine’s talent and 
dexterity, but he had only contempt for Blaine’s arrogance, for 
his lack of scruples, for his alliance with, and submission to, 
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big business. Furthermore, Marti was apprehensive of Blaine’s 
imperialist designs. It is interesting to remember that fate brought 
these two men and their respective ideologies into conflict in 1891. 
Blaine was Secretary of State in the Harrison administration and 
wanted the world to adopt bimetalism. Marti was opposed to this 
policy because in the scheme he saw a device for American pene- 
tration and economic domination of Latin America. Blaine con- 
voked a Pan American Monetary Commission or Congress in 
Washington in 1891. Marti played the leading role in that 
assembly and Blaine’s policy was defeated. 


Marti did not write his penetrating analysis of President 
Arthur until 1886, when Garfield’s running mate and successor 
died. It is one of the best biographical and psychological sketches 
he ever wrote. Here his epigramatic and aphoristic style found 
perfect expression. It is a much more realistic portrayal than 


that of Garfield. 


Among his most enduring biographical studies is the one 
he devoted to General Ulysses S. Grant upon his death in 1885. 
Grant’s military career and achievements, his shortcomings and 
limitations as president, his unfortunate business connections and 
scandals, and his final trials and tribulations that redeemed him 
in the eyes of the public from his errors and the lax political 
morals of his administration, are sympathetically but realistically 
described by Marti in this Plutarchian biography. 


Other famous generals attracted Marti’s interest. These he 
depicted with insight and imagination. All of them were heroes 
of the Civil War, and in later years figured more or less promin- 
ently in political life. Unfortunately, I lack space to discuss 
Marti’s treatment of them here. 


We come now to the most copious part of Marti’s reporting 
of the United States. It comprises fourteen out of the seventeen 
volumes he wrote on our country. The other three deal with men 
of letters, political leaders, and great personalities of various 
kinds, as we have already seen. 


I can only give here a scant synopsis of the scope and content 
of this prolific narrative of the national life during an eventful 
decade. His powerful description of the political mores, virtues, 
and shortcomings, has already been pointed out very succinctly 
and, therefore, inadequately. A fair account of his voluminous 
writings pertaining to our public life during that period would 
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require a small book. Consequently, I can only add here a few 


complementary remarks to what has already been said on this 
sub ject. 


Marti never ceased to consider the United States as the 
greatest experiment in democratic government that mankind had 
witnessed. His admiration for the wisdom and the civic virtues of 
the founders and great leaders of the past never faltered. To the 
end of his life, he believed that the political institutions of the 
United States were exemplary. But his initial admiration of the 
democratic experiment suffered a severe setback when he began to 
watch it in practice. We perceive in his writings a sense of disap- 
pointment creeping in little by little. As he observed the shameful 
use that a good many of the politicians were making of our 
democracy, how the financial barons exploited it to their greedy 
advantage, and how miserably the masses of voters failed at 
the polls, some degree of disillusion was inevitable. 


The worst aspect of American political activity, and the one 
that Marti criticized more often and most severely, was the un- 
holy alliance between big business and professional patriots and 
politicians. This pernicious influence of bankers, manufacturers, 
and industrialists in all branches of the government frequently 
converted American democracy into a mockery and a farce. Marti 
had utter contempt for both types: the avaricious briber or finan- 
cier, and the despicable politician who would, for a price, betray 
the trust and the interest of the people who had elected him. Marti 
castigated both with the sternest words he ever employed. He 
fully agreed with—and quoted—Doctor Johnson’s epigram that 
patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel. 


Another aspect of the political mores that he loathed was 
the lack of honesty, decency, and dignity prevalent during a pres- 
idential campaign. Here is, in part, a good example of his dis- 
taste for the crude and disgusting spectacle. The following descrip- 
tion written by Marti in 1885 possesses a rather sad meaning for 
every honest and enlightened observer of the present day political 
game. Said Marti: 


A presidential campaign in the United States is a coarse and nauseating 
affair. By May, even before the nomination of party candidates, the contest is on. 


Once the candidates are designated by the Conventions, all sense of dignity 
is totally forgotten . . . Mud-slinging becomes rampant. Deliberate lies and 
exaggerations abound. Blows are exchanged below the belt; candidates knife each 
other in the back. Every kind of infamy is judged to be legitimate. Any blow is 
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justified if it stuns the political enemy. The man who can devise and carry out 
a villanous scheme, boasts proudly of his ingenuity. Even prominent men con- 
sider themselves released from the slightest obligations imposed by honor.8 


Another aspect of our country that disturbed Marti was the 
materialistic character of American civilization and the lust for 
power evident in many of the economic and political leaders. We 
find in his writings many cogitations on this trait of the national 
character, which he considered detrimental to the future of our 
culture and an omen that presaged no good for his Latin America. 


The excessive preponderance in this country of material 
values over spiritual and cultural ones was described many times 
by him with no little anxiety. This proclivity, if not arrested in 
time, he reflected, would give a Phoenician orientation to our 
civilization and would exhaust it in an ephemeral effort to conquer 
wealth. Thus he pondered in 1885: “Which spirit will prevail in 
the North American civilization: the Puritanical one, which 
represents the most judicious and transcendental affirmation of 
human rights, or the Carthaginian one of conquest and sordid 
profits ?”’® 


The acute social conflicts that Marti witnessed during the 
fifteen years of his residence among us attracted his interest and 
became the subject of some of his most searching chronicles. His 
descriptions and analyses of the social ferment taking place with- 
in the proletariat some seventy years ago constitute one of the 
most interesting aspects of his exegesis of this country. Some of 
these articles possess an enduring quality, not only because of 
their intrinsic literary value, but also because of the insight with 
which Marti studied the problems and because of the ideas ex- 
pressed in them. They are an excellent guide to discovering 
Marti’s social ideology. In these chronicles he revealed himself as 
an indefatigable fighter for economic justice. He followed the 
struggle with keen interest, and at times with indignation. He 
never failed to express his deep sympathies for the workers and 
to denounce the avarice of the corporations and the great injus- 
tices they perpetrated. In spirit he was actually a fighter in the 
ranks of labor. 


What distressed him most was to see so much poverty, 
amidst so much wealth concentrated in a small percentage of the 


slbid., Obras completas (La Habana: Editorial Trépico, 1941), XXXI, 
12. 

sIbid., Obras completas (La Habana: Editorial Trépico, 1941), XXXI, 
533. 
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population. He could not understand the callousness with which 
the big corporations exploited and abused the working class. Four 
years before he came to the United States, Peter Cooper, a mil- 
lionaire himself, had said: “There is fast forming in this country 
an aristocracy of wealth—the worst form of aristocracy that can 
curse the prosperity of any country. . . . Such an aristocracy is 
without soul and without patriotism. Let us save our country 
from this, its most potent, and, as I hope, its last enemy.”’'° 


The arrogance and the impunity with which the corporations 
would transgress the law and perpetrate their injustices without 
even moral sanction, was interpreted by Marti as a sinister omen 
for our democratic institutions and for Latin America as well. 
The unbridled power of the potentates of banking, industry, and 
commerce, and the rampant impudence with which they bribed 
executives and legislators, and corrupted our political life, were 
for him foreboding signs of a deep change in the fundamental 
character of our republic. 


In the preceding brief synopsis of José Marti activities I 
have limited myself to that phase of them which brought him 
into contact with our life and to a certain extent incorporated 
him into our culture and history. A complete portrayal of the man 
and his intellectual achievements would have required a study 
several times the length of the present epitome. Such was not the 
purpose of this sketch. I have attempted only to give a concise 
idea of the extent to which he fostered our own culture, and inter- 
preted it and made it known to our Spanish-speaking neighbors. 
His contribution to the cause of inter-American cultural relations 
stands out as the most prolific, fruitful, and enduring ever ren- 
dered by anyone from either continent. 


In the annals of cultural relations between the northern and 
southern parts of the hemisphere, there is no greater link than 
José Marti. No other man from either the Anglo-Saxon or the 
Latin bloc has ever done so much to make the spiritual and intel- 
lectual values of this country known throughout the Hispanic 
world. And yet, José Marti is practically unknown to our people. 
In January of 1953, Latin America commemorated the first cen- 
tennial of his birth. My own succinct study of his contacts with, 
and services to, the culture of the United States is intended to 





10Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1930), III, 280. 
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offer a modest contribution in English to the commemoration. 
May it also serve to arouse in the reader an interest in one of the 
most admirable figures mankind has produced—a man who pro- 
pagated our culture, shared our way life and endeavored to enrich 
it, and who strove to make it more beautiful, more noble, and 
more worthy of the great men he extolled and revered. 


Manuel Pedro Gonzalez 


University of California, Los Angeles 




















































































































THE CREATIVE UNCONSCIOUS AND THE SPIRIT 


A STUDY OF POLARITIES IN HESSE’S IMAGE OF THE WRITER 


Wan THEIR sudden shifts from abundant vitality to utter 
negation, from respectability to eccentricity, from idyllic 
utter negation, from respectability to eccentricity, from idvllic 
serenity to suicidal despair, Hesse’s works—and his lives— offer 
a bewildering and touching spectacle. Born in 1877 in a small 
Swabian town, he was a failure at school and experienced his 
first severe emotional crisis in his adolescence. He established his 
fame in Germany with Peter Camenzind (1904), a novel which 
denounced the languid estheticism of his own earlier writing. He 
then married, lived in the country close to the soil, and won the 
reputation of an amiable regionalist engrossed in the loving 
observation of a small and dreamy world. Yet he was condemned 
to be discontented and to suffer unrest. His marriage broke up. 
His wife went insane. His relationship to his public was abruptly 
severed when, as a pacifist, he dared oppose the patriotic enthus- 
iasm of the Germans in the First World War. Had his entire life 
as an author been a fraud? Convinced that the contemporary 
world was as much out of joint as his own life, he suffered a 
nervous breakdown and received psychoanalytical treatment. 
Between the publication of Knulp in 1915 and the writing of 
Denuan (1919), the author underwent a transformation. He 
shed his former somewhat provincial and timid self. Three short 
stories (Kinderseele [1919] Klein und Wagner [1919] and 
Klingsors letster Sommer [1920]) bore testimony to Hesse’s 
new insight into the dynamics of the unconscious. However, he 
had not overcome his basic inner conflicts. If the fictitious 
biography of an Indian saint (Siddharta [1922]) dramatized a 
mood of wisdom and calm, the author’s self-portrait in Der 
Steppenwolf (1927) owed its profound influence to the torn and 
schizophrenic character of the hero. Disgust with the age and 
mental maladjustment marked the autobiographical accounts of 
Kurgast (1924/25), Die Niirnberger Reise (1927), and Krisis 
(1928). In the novel Narziss und Goldmund (1930), Hesse 
achieved an artistically balanced expression of his own dualistic 
conflict. Die Morgenlandfahrt (1932) and Das Glasperlenspiel 
(1943) showed him in search for, and in the service of, a spirit- 
ual hierarchy. Prolific as a lyrical poet, prose author, and essay- 
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ist, honored with the Nobel Prize in 1946, Hesse spent most of 
his life after the First World War in the seclusion of the Swiss 
mountains. His health and charm, his handsome physical appear- 
ance, the friendship and love he inspired, the enduring and 
significant successes of his works stand in strange contrast to 
the strain of deep distrust and estrangement from the world 
which he could never overcome.' 


It is not surprising, then, if Hesse’s image of the writer 
is puzzling and full of apparent contradictions. The poet Hesse 
in his self-interpretation can be compared to a city which is in 
constant danger both from warring factions within the city walls 
and from a hostile army which attacks from the outside. The 
poet is in continual conflict with the external, commonplace world 
of the Philistines. At the same time, he is beset by an internal 
conflict between forces which he designates as the Soul (or 
Nature, or the Unconscious, or the Realm of the Mother) and the 
Spirit. At times one or the other of the warring factions within 
the city walls seem to make common cause with the external 
enemy. As the protagonist of the Spirit, Hesse is inclined to see 
an alliance between the dark forces within man and the ways of 
the world. As protagonist of the Soul, or the Unconscious, he 


frequently brands the Spirit as part of the Philistine world. How- 
ever, it is equally correct to say that on many occasions both of 
the inner forces make common front in their opposition to 


1Cf. Hugo Ball, Hermann Hesse. Sein Leben und Werk (Berlin: S. Fischer, 
1927), p. 59; Hermann Hesse, “‘Kurzgefasster Lebenslauf,’’ in Traumfdahrte 
(cf. below), pp. 93-127; Hans Rudolf Schmid, Hermann Hesse (Frauenfeld 
und Leipzig: Huber, 1928); Max Schmid, Hermann Hesse. Weg und Wandlung 
(Leipzig und Ziirich: Fretz und Wasmuth, 1941); Bayard Quincy Morgan and 
Fernando Wagner, Deutsche Lyrik seit Rilke. An Anthology (New York: F. 
S. Crofts & Co., 1939), pp. 181-183. Note the following abbreviations: 
HB... Hermann Hesse, Betrachtungen (Berlin: S. Fischer Verlag, 1928). 
HBC __. Blick ins Chaos (Bern: Verlag Seldwyla, 1922). 
HDG Dank an Goethe (Ziirich: W. Classen, 1946). 
 —.... Die Gedichte (Zirich: Fretz und Wasmuth, 1942). 
HGB Gedenkblatter (Ziirich: Fretz und Wasmuth, 1946). 
HKF..... Krieg und Frieden (Ziirich: Fretz und Wasmuth, 

1946). 

HKG Kurgast (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1925). 
HNR Die Niirnberger Reise (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1927). 
HST Der Steppenwolf (Ziirich: Manesse Verlag, 1930). 
The abbreviation refers to ““Trakat vom Steppen- 
wolf’’ which is contained in the novel and separ- 
ately numbered. 
Traumfdahrte (Ziirich: Fretz und Wasmuth, 1945). 
Eine Bibliothek der Weltliteratur (Zirich: W. Clas- 
sen, 1946). 
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mediocre, external “reality.” Hence—in order to get a clear pic- 
ture of Hesse’s complex predicament—the two main areas of 
conflict must be dealt with separately. The scope of the present 
essay—which was part of a more comprehensive treatment of 
Hesse’s image of the writer—is restricted to the poet’s internal 
conflict, that is, to the dialectics involving Spirit and the creative 
Unconscious (or Soul, or Nature). The poet appears, first, in 
his relation to the maternal psyche ; secondly, in his relation to the 
paternal Spirit; and, finally, in his role as mediator between the 
interdependent polarities. 


I 

The Bourgeois likes to compare the man of dreams and visions to the 
madman. He suspects, with good reason, that he himself would become insane 
immediately if he, like the artist, the religious man, or the philosopher, were to 
enter into the abyss inside himself . . . [And yet] from this abyss comes every 
impulse of our life. The bourgeois has put between himself and his Soul a 
guardian of safety, a consciousness, a code of ethics . . . and he refuses to 
recognize anything which comes directly out of the inner abyss without having 
first received the stamp of approval from those official authorities . . . . The 
artist directs his constant suspicion not against the realm of the Soul but against 
all guardians of the frontier. Secretly he passes back and forth between . . 
the conscious region and the unconscious .. . . When he stays... . in the well- 
known realm of daylight, where the bourgeois lives too, then the poverty of all 
languages weighs heavily upon him. When he is . . . in the country of the 
Soul, the words come to him from all sides, as if by magic. The stars sing, and 
the mountains smile. The world is perfect, it is God's living language, in which 


no word and no letter are missing, in which everything can be expressed, and all 
is redeemed. [HB, 51 f.] 


Here dualism is preserved, yet all attraction is on the night- 
side of life. Mere consciousness, the spiritual element, appears as 
prosaic and commonplace. According to Hesse, intimacy with the 
Unconscious is the fundamental requirement for poetic creativity. 
“(The poet stands] on the primeval ground of memory, where 
earliest childhood, and, indeed, the world of man and of the 
planets are recorded. . . From this depth, all religions, all arts 
have arisen and will continue to arise’’* What makes the poet is 
“the excitability and susceptibility of the soul.” The poet must 
“live and burn,”’ he must “undergo experiences in the world of 


emotions which are beyond the normal.” He must “abandon him- 
self.” (HNR, 44). 


In one of its aspects the realm of the Soul appears as a 
region of harmless and innocent joy. Thus Hesse praises the 


2Quoted by Heinrich Geffert, Das Bildungsideal im Werk Hermann Hesses 
(Hamburg: Thesis, 1927), p. 34. 
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soulful, idyllic minor poets such as Eichendorff and Stifter in 
their soothing, “motherly” rdle. He defends these “simple souls” 
who never have anything overwhelming to say, against the heavy- 
handed spiritual “fathers,” the giants like Hebbel or Ibsen who 
are weighed down with problems. The “bright-eyed children of 
God” retain their spontaneous sentiment and sympathetic sensitiv- 
ity. To them a “blade of grass becomes a revelation” (HB, 


104 f.). 


This harmonious and friendly appearance of the motherly 
realm is deceptive. The serene humility of those who refuse to 
distinguish between the significant and the insignificant proves to 
be closely related to the most thoroughgoing nihilism. Hesse pro- 
tests that it is not for the poet to act “as guardian” and to make a 
selection from the vital confusion which he finds in the world. 
The poet must realize “that God is everywhere and in every- 
thing,’’ he must show that “everything and nothing has import- 
ance.’ He must know “that of everything that is true the contrary 
must be true also.” “For every truth is but a short formula for 
a view of the world from a certain pole, and there is no pole 
without a counterpole.” (HB, 135) This is the wisdom of the 
realm of the Mother. If taken literally, it reveals a complete lack 
of perspective and leads to the denial “of every established code 
of ethics” (HBC, 2). Thus hardly a single step is necessary to 
pass from the idyllic to the chaotic. 

The position of a pole, the acceptance of a position from which the world 
is seen and ordered, is the first requirement of every culture and of every society 
. . . The worst enemy of order is the man who holds that each thought is as 
true as its opposite, who feels—be it only for one brief moment—that spirit 
and nature . . . good and evil are interchangeable, and that all laws are reversi- 


ble. The type of thinking which introduces the matriarchal law of the Uncon- 
scious effects a return to chaos. (HBC, 26 f.) 


The artists who search for the Mother fall under the spell of 
enigmatic ambiguity. Natural piety and incestuous desire combine 
in their quest. The vision of the Urmutter derives its beauty and 
attraction from the ineffable unity of love and cruelty, passion 
and coldness, tenderness and indifference.* 


The dedication to the abyss enables the poet to experience 
cosmic unity. He is at one with nature. However, he is never at 
home in the world of men. He is the eternal stranger, the wan- 
derer and the outlaw. His is the loneliness of the steppe. He 
becomes like a child. “Everywhere on his hunt for little joys, 


3Cf. Narziss und Goldmund (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1930). 
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he searches eagerly for maternal fragrance and maternal breasts” 
(HG, 326). He becomes the restless seducer (HG, 325), the 
Don Juan, the libertine (HG, 329). He is driven on by insatiable 
longing. His unrelenting desire ultimately turns into the impulse 
to murder the woman he loves* and to destroy himself. For to 
love the Mother is to love death (HG, 326, 322). 


Shortly after the First World War, Hesse described the 
social and cultural consequences of a return to the Unconscious. 
In the “Russian man,” he envisaged a type who would be a 
hysteric, a drunkard, a criminal, as well as a poet and a saint. 
That is to say, this man would be defined by the “juxtaposition, 
the simultaneity” of all these attributes. He would not distinguish 
between “internal” and “external,” between day and night, be- 
tween God and Satan. 


He stands beyond the opposites . . . . He is nothing and everything, the 
void and the universe . . . he is the man who is about to dissolve, to step behind 
the curtain, to return to the realm beyond the principium individuationts. This 
man loves nothing and everything . . . . He has become again primordial mat- 
ter . . . unformed psychic material. He cannot live in this form, he can only 
whisk by and perish. (HBC, 5 f.) 


According to Hesse, this monstrous creature represented an 
inevitable stage in the destiny of modern man (HBC, 29). 
However, it could not be his goal to turn into “primordial slime” 
or to achieve mankind’s annihilation. The descent to the “unform- 
ed,”’ “to the animal stage, and even far beyond it, to the origins 
of all things” could lead a few and chosen men to transcendent 
wisdom, to a pure and passive contemplation of the flowing 
images, to a state where the ego is abandoned without physical 
death (Siddharta). Yet, for the rest of humanity, it was to 
initiate a new self-awareness, a “psychological reorientation.” 
At the roots of existence, man would rediscover “forgotten in- 
stincts” and possibilities of development. Thus he could achieve 
anew “‘the creation, evaluation, and ordering of the world” (HB, 


29). 


This vision of human evolution merely projected Hesse’s 
image of the artist into the future and onto mankind. For, like 
Thomas Mann, he conceived of the poet as the prototype of man. 
According to Hesse, the artist—if he was loyal to his calling— 
could never come to rest in the maternal sphere. He had to bring 


4Cf. HG, 329 f.; also Klein und Wagner in Weg nach Innen (Berlin: S. 
Fischer, 1932). 
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the unconscious to consciousness. He had to impose order and 
form on the vital images of the “abyss.”” This was his torture 
and his glory. Even if he was of the type that remained forever 
bound to the Mother, he could not create without an element of 
“father-spirit” within him. 

II 


The terms “Soul” and “Spirit” in the works of Hesse are 
comparable to clouds which continually change their shapes and 
outlines. In a restricted sense, Soul refers to the “world of 
images” and to the sphere of truly human feelings, which is by 
no means equivalent to the range of “instincts.” Yet there also 
occur equations between Soul and the entire cosmos. Certain 
passages indicate that the whole confiict between Nature and 
Spirit takes place “within” the Soul, or that Nature, Spirit and 
(human) Soul form a triad, in which case the Soul could be 
defined as battleground and meeting-place of the two other, hostile 
and interdependent polarities. Similarly, equivalents for the term 
“Spirit” range from the most prosaic Philistine consciousness and 
morality, from academic or deadening intellect to transcendent 
sublimation and purity, to magic wisdom and praeter-rational 
heights. In fact, in Hesse’s later stages, the Spirit at times appears 
as equivalent to God the Father. Thus any summary of Hesse’s 
views must needs contradict some of Hesse’s statements. Still 
it is clear that the author always distinguishes between a “naive” 
and motherly element, and a conscious, voluntaristic, spiritual 
component. 


Thus Hesse distinguishes Balzac’s “fertility” and his “power 
of procreation” from a “second force” which becomes apparent 
in the skill of selection and composition, in the tremendous “capac- 
ity of a single and consciously creative intellect’’ governing an 
entire world of characters and events (HB, 228). Or, in discuss- 
ing Goethe, he differentiates between the “pure poet,” the 
“eternally young and naive” bard (HG, 8), and the Literat, the 
intellectual and teacher, the responsible craftsman, the moralist 
and protagonist of culture. For part of the way, Hesse asserts, 
the man of letters went parallel with the poet, but “suddenly the 
two were far apart and contradicted and weakened one another”’ 
(HDG, 9 f.). 


During the early ’twenties, Hesse usually condemned the 
literati. They appeared to him as weak, negativistic, dubious 
characters. Yet-—in moments of bitter irony—he would admit to 
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himself that his ideal of “genuine poetry’? was nothing but a 
“sweet abstraction.” “Homer and Shakespeare too had _ been 
nothing but . . . gifted specialists who had succeeded in giving 
to their works the semblance of the supra-personal and the eter- 
nal... .” Perhaps the literati of the future would even look 
back on him and his age with longing and admiration. They too 
would feel that the bygone epoch “had been a golden age in 
which the world had still known real poets, real emotions, real 
human beings, a real nature and a real Spirit,” (HT, 11-14, 
passim). Indeed, the conscious translator of the vision could 
never do justice to the wealth of the inner world. The writer 
could be a genuine poet, a dreamer, a visionary only in his soul. 
In his profession he had to remain a mere craftsman (HT, 35). 


In the earlier Hesse, the suspicion of consciousness and 
rationality extended even to the most exalted aspects of the 
fatherly realm. He blamed Goethe’s occasional stuffiness on the 
effort to carry an excessive load of reason and virtue. He at- 
tributed Goethe’s rigidity to the striving for consciousness and 
restraint (HDG, 9 f.). He warned the “noble human being” not 
to do violence to his nature. “For every part of our instinctive 
life whose sublimation does not succeed will bring suffering upon 
us by way of repression.”’ (HB, 260 f.) 


It delighted Hesse at times to insult his own spiritual self. 
“Inside you,” he told his intellectual Doppelganger, “there is 
nothing but newspapers and tax receipts, nothing but Kant and 
Marx, Plato and interest tables. If I blow you are gone! . 
[For] you are not an object and not a human being, you are an 
idea, a dull and dreary abstraction” (HKG, 141). 


These accusations are sincere and even serious, but they 
reflect only the views of one faction in the author’s divided per- 
sonality. The later Hesse, in particular, glorifiies the sublime 
literati such as Narziss and Knecht, who live in a purer sphere 
than that of commonplace reality.* He associates with the spirit- 
ual heroes the loneliness of the cell or of the hermitage, and the 
discipline of the ascetic life. The herd, afraid of those who lack 
the “sweet fragrance of home and breeding place,” would like 
to stone these solitary few who have no mother and no beloved, 
who live without fatherland, people or fame. “And yet, the path 
of solitude leads to the . . . heights” (HKF, 163-167). 


sCf. Narziss und Goldmund and Das Glasperlenspiel (Ziirich: Fretz und 
Wasmuth, 1943). 
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Hesse’s hero, be he “spiritual” or “vital,” is always alienated 
from his community. However, the Don Juan figures who are 
compelled to search for the Mother are even more permanently 
isolated than their antipodes. The spiritual men have a social 
function. They are both the guardians of cultural traditions and 
the revolutionary protagonists of the future. While it is the task 
of the average man to preserve the status quo of the species, the 
spiritual man—the poet and seer—is concerned with the preserva- 
tion and with the creation of ideals (HB, 90). 


Nothing, according to Hesse, could be of greater importance 
to mankind. For “ideas and faith,” the “future” and “the play 
with distant possibilities,” are the sole and perennial sources of 
man’s strength. The “organization of politics, the building of 
houses and the baking of bread” will never suffice. None but the 
“fools and dreamers” plant the trees for later generations (HKF, 
202 f.). 


Moreover, the men of ideas belong to a select community. 
They constitute the invisible church of the spirit, they are held 
together by a magic bond. Today as ever, a small, hierarchic 
order retains the possession of the spiritual secrets.® 


The esoteric wisdom which Hesse ascribes to the spiritual 
teachers and prophets is not of the same order as the exoteric 
knowledge of mere intellectuals. The revelations contained in 
music and metaphysics are not to be confused with the informa- 
tion made available by empirical science. 


The natural scientist, according to Hesse, is usually an 
ignorant man, oblivious of the fact that outside his field there 
exist ancient and highly developed methods to express and to 
measure phenomena which he calls “imponderable.” Mozart or 
Thomas Aquinas, each in his own language, did nothing but 
weigh such imponderables with the utmost precision. The scientist 
should, therefore, recognize the creative artist, “not, of course, as 
a man who has the right answers . . . but as a seeker, thinker and 
antipode, as a colleague from a different, distant, but equally 
legitimate faculty” (HKG, 35). 


For, according to Hesse, poetry and, indeed, all the arts 
have a spiritual function. Through them the universe achieves 
self-awareness and self-expression. 


éHowever, in our age this group has become anonymous (HWM, 76). 
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. . . .Es lebt im Heiligtume 

Der Welt ein unstillbarer Drang, 

Der Dinge Stummheit zu durchbrechen. 

In Wort, Gebarde, Farbe, Klang 

Des Seins Geheimnis auszusprechen. 

Hier str6mt der Kiinste lichter Quell, 

Es ringt nach Wort, nach Offenbarung, 

Nach Geist die Welt und kiindet hell 

Aus Menschenlippen ewige Erfahrung. (HG, 359) 


The ideal of poetic creation as a mirror of the cosmos de- 
mands a receptive, attentive, and non-Dionysian attitude on the 
part of the poet. He must be calm. While the ascent is arduous 
and devoid of childlike humor, the higher stages of spirituality 
hold out the promise of serenity and peace, of absolute freedom 
and of transcendent laughter. Thus the “immortals” of Der 
Steppenwolf are rid of all terrestrial weight.” 


However, Hesse knows no flawless ideals. The absolute 
purity of spiritual heights is absolutely sterile. The artist as a 
spiritual “servant” whose creations possess far more vitality than 
their creator (cf. Die Morgenlandfahrt) will, at a further stage 
of spiritualization abandon all creative attempts.* And yet the 
later Hesse holds that man must seek perfection under the guid- 
ance of the Spirit. For the Spirit, unlike the sphere of the Mother, 
does not contain chaos and polarities within itself. The Spirit is 
unified and exercises a synthesizing function. Hesse’s ideal is not 
the denial of Nature but a harmonious transformation of the 


7Immer wider aus der Erde TaAlern 

Dampft zu uns des Lebens Drang; 

Wilde Not, berauschter Ueberschwang, 

Blutiger Rauch von tausend Henkersmahlern ... . 
Wir dagegen haben uns gefunden 

In des Aethers sterndurchglanztem Eis, 

Kennen keine Tage, keine Stunden, 

Sind nicht Mann, noch Weib, nicht jung noch Greis. 
Eure Siinden sind und eure Aengste, 

Euer Mord und eure geilen Wonnen 

Schauspiel uns gleich wie die kreisenden Sonnen. 

Jeder einzige Tag ist uns der langste, 

Still zu eurem zuckenden Leben nickend, 

Still in die sich dreheriden Sterne blickend, 

Atmen wir des Weltraums Winter ein. 

Sind befreundet mit dem Himmelsdrachen; 

Kiih] und wandellos ist unser ewiges Sein, 

Kihl und sternhell unser ewiges Lachen. (HG, 327 f.) 

8The ‘‘Kastalier’’ of Das Glasperlenspiel do not permit the members of the 
order to write poetry. 
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human Soul into the likeness of the divine “father.” It is man’s 
innermost yearning to become “like Him,” to incarnate the eternal 
principle of light which is the Spirit (HG, 376 f.). 


III 

Such is the late and balanced summary of Hesse’s delibera- 
tions, valid, perhaps, for moments of calm detachment in the 
author’s old age. During the twenties and, indeed, during the 
major part of his life, Hesse travelled “zigzag between instinct 
and Spirit” (HG, 336). “Intense sublimation. . . alternated 
with . . . self-abandonment to the sensuous, to the child-like, 
and even to madness.’’® 


At times, this instability seemed natural and desirable to 
Hesse. 

Just as I have to alternate between eating and fasting, between sleeping 

and waking, I have to sway backwards and forwards between Nature and Spirit, 
between empiricism and Platonism, between order and revolution, between 
Catholicism and Reformation. (HKG, 140). 
A creature so “very virtuous and firm” that he could always be 
a follower of the Spirit and never a follower of Nature, always 
a revolutionary and never a conservative, or vice versa, “was 
surely as repulsive and as mad as a man who would want to do 
nothing but eat or nothing but sleep” (HKG, 140). 


Hesse admitted, however, that the tension between the 
opposites, the “inner contradiction which gave splendor and 
wealth to existence,”’'© was the cause of vivid suffering. Yet con- 
flict was the mainspring of all creative energy. Nothing but 
conflict drove the artist upwards “‘on the magnificent road of 
creation” (HG, 290). 


The conviction that life was the “fluctuation between two 
poles,”’ led Hesse to define his own artistic ideal as a “counter- 
point for two voices.’ If only he were a musician! How easily 
he could compose a two-part melody so that everybody could 
read and see “with each tone the counter-tone. the brother, the 
enemy, the antipode.” 

This antithesis in its eternal progression . . . I would like to express with 
my own material, in words; and though I work until I am sore with pain, I 
cannot succeed. I always try again, and if there is anything which lends tension 


and energy to my works, it is only this intensive striving for the impossible, this 
fierce struggle for the unattainable. 








®Hermann Hesse, Krisis (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1928), p. 81. 
10Quoted in Max Schmid, op. cit., p. 103. 
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Hesse dreamt of “chapters and sentences” in which he would 
create a simultaneous awareness of diversity and unity, of serious- 
ness and humor. “I would show that beauty and ugliness, light 
and darkness, sin and saintliness, are contrasts'and opposites only 
for one brief moment, that they always merge into one another.” 
The most inspiring words of humanity expressed this double 
aspect. These were the rare mysterious gnomes, the similes of 
Laotse and Jesus. For in these miracles of language “the great 
contrasts of the world [were] recognized simultaneously as a 
necessity and as an illusion” (HKG, 157-159). 


The dualistic conflict always gives rise to the wish for a 
higher unity. According to Hesse all the great writers desired 
transcendence. All have an inkling of the sphere beyond the con- 
flict. Behind Goethe, the Literat, and Goethe, the creator, appears 
a third figure: the sage who resolves the contradictions. He 
exceeds Apollonian clarity. He soars above the dark spirit of 
Faust who searches for the Mother. Goethe, the sage, is character- 
ized by his bipolarity. His home is everywhere and nowhere 
(HDG, 16). His wisdom is not of a century or of a class. It 
is at one with the impersonal, timeless wisdom of India, China, 
and Greece (HDG, 176). 


The same triadic pattern dominates Hesse’s essay on Balzac. 
Again the accord between instinct and Spirit is crowned and 
transcended by the emergence of a “third mysterious” incarna- 
tion which surveys with serenity the titanic efforts and conflicts 
that rage in the regions of both intellectual consciousness and 
naively creative impulse (HG, 229). 


According to Hesse the ultimate wisdom can be approached 
in various ways. The bending together of the poles, the sinner’s 
immersion into the depths, the sublimation of the spiritual ascetic 
converge towards the same goal. However, as soon as this goal 
is within reach, the synthesis reveals bewildering, dubious, and 
destructive aspects. The greatest of men are surrounded by a radi- 
ance as “dangerous and as alluring as the charm of an hermaphro- 
dite.” They create a magic, ambiguous atmosphere in which ac- 
tion and inaction, creation and passive suffering become one 
(HB, 219 f.). Their effect is “uncanny,” “terrifying,” and “catas- 
trophic” (HB, 221 f.). 


To Hesse this is the sacred and awful mystery of perfec- 
tion. Genius, the flowering of mankind, causes misery and confu- 
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sion everywhere. The man of genius is either a tyrant, or he is 
stifled by his surroundings. Condemned to loneliness and prone 
to self-surrender, he is ever tempted by suicide or by the escape 
into insanity. “And those who seem to have attained an attitude 
of positive affirmation, who appear solid, bourgeois, and success- 
ful?’ As they grow old, as they approach their “self-perfection,” 
their “lives and works invariably show the inclination to dissolve, 
to enter a process of decomposition that points to distant possi- 
bilities of evolution which are no longer human, but, if anything, 
superhuman” (HB, 221). For genius can never escape the “tend- 
ency to destroy itself,” no matter whether the “depersonalization”’ 
of the man of genius takes on the guise of “ethical self-conquest” 
and “deification” or the “form of self-laceration’” (HB, 221). 
The man of genius achieves true insight into his own self. Hence 
he despairs in man as an experiment of nature (HB, 223)." 


According to Hesse the ultimate stage of perfection is not 
only impersonal but suspends the principium individuationis. The 
transcendence of human limitations, though conceived of as the 
highest good, inevitably leads to a total negation and, from a 
human point of view, to a complete annihilation of all human 
values, of all cognition and all activities.'** Hesse described this 
mystical nihilism of the sage in an essay on the three stages in 
the art of reading. The “highest type of reader,” he asserted, 
combined the ways of the child, the method of free association, 
with those of logical thought. When his imaginative capacity 
reached its summit, he paid no more attention to what was “writ- 
ten on the paper.’”’ He swam “in a stream of suggestions and 
stimulating ideas” which would come to him from the printed 
page or from the mere appearance of the letters, from a poem or 
from a commercial advertisement. “Indeed, the reader of the third 
stage is not a reader anymore. He does not give a hoot for Goethe. 
He has no need of Shakespeare . . . Why should he read books? 


11[‘‘Die Tendenz des Genies zur Selbstaufhebung .. .] . .. . als Folge 
der Selbsterkenntnis dessen . . . der am Menschen, als einem Experiment der 
Natur verzweifeln muss” (HB, 223). 

‘“‘Das Genie, das hdchstgesteigerte Leben, schlagt so leicht in seinen Gegenpol, 
in Tod oder Wahnsinn um, weil in ihm das menschliche Dasein sich als ein 
furchtbares Missgeschick, als ein grosser und kiihner, aber nicht ganz gegliickter 
Wurf der Natur erkennt’’ (HB, 209). 

Cf. also HST, 22: ‘*. . .Alle hochgetriebene Individuation . . . kehrt sich 
gegen das Ich und neigt wieder zu dessen Zerst6rung.” 


12This is apparent even when “perfection’’ takes on so benevolent a form 
as in the silent mirth of the aged music master in Das Glasperlensptel. 
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Does he not possess the entire world inside himself?” (HB, 164 
ff.). 


Perfection leads invariably to that indiscriminate affirma- 
tion, to that “unity” in which all barriers are broken down. In 
short, the ultimate synthesis, the non plus ultra of human wisdom 
leads back into the chaos of the “maternal” sphere, back to the 
“grausige Heiligkeit,” (HBC, 2) to the dissociation, to the 
ambivalence and anarchy of the “Russian man.” It seems that 
Hesse himself is aware of this. He himself suspects that his ulti- 
mate solutions reintroduce the initial predicament. The conscious- 
ness of this compulsion, the knowledge that every ascent must 
end in the depths'*, may be responsible for the sense of futility 
and of tragic insanity which pervade Hesse’s thought. At the 
same time, the vivid experience of the inner realm is a source of 
inspiration, and the confrontation with unbounded confusion 
lends urgency and energy to the creative escapes. Again and 
again Hesse must describe the circle which leads from the chaos 
of darkness to the chaos of wisdom. Yet he does not give in to 


the abyss. 
Peter Heller 


Harvard University 





13Das Glasperlenspiel is frequently considered proof for Hesse’s achievement 
of a “‘positive’’ faith. However, the tragic ambiguity of Knecht’s end must not 
be overlooked. At the height of spiritual perfection, the hero decides on a sharp 
break with his former life. Yet the fuller synthesis he cannot achieve, or, rather, 
at the very moment when this goal is in sight, he plunges into the depth, i.e., 
he drowns in the mountain lake. 
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KOTZEBUE’S WELTANSCHAUUNG 


J T 1s A well-known fact that August von Kotzebue (1761-1819) 
was the most popular dramatist of his era, surpassing all 
contemporary authors in the quantity of his plays and in the 
frequency of their performance.' As a result of his appeal he has 
often been accused of lacking firm convictions and of pandering 
to the depraved taste of the public. No less a critic than Goethe 
once said of him reproachingly, “So war er immer Revolutionar 
und Sklav, die Menge aufregend, sie beherrschend, ihr dienend” ;? 
and his own son, Wilhelm von Kotzebue, stated apologetically, 
“Er richtete sich in allem, was er schrieb, nach dem Geiste des 
Publikums.’’* This judgment is confirmed by the playwright 
himself when he writes on one occasion (1797) : 

Ich weiss selbst besser als irgend ein Recensent, dass ich keine Meisterstiicke 
schreibe, und dass mir als Schauspiel-Dichter nur ein untergeordneter Rang 
gebiihrt. Die Wirkung meiner Stiicke ist hauptsachlich fiir die Biihne berechnet; 


diesen Zweck erreichen sie, und aus diesem Gesichtspunkte sollte man sie beur- 
theilen; aber das will man nicht (Th, VI, 137). 5 


It is not our intention here to deny that Kotzebue reflected 
the prevalent opinions of his time. Such an undertaking would 
be pure folly since undoubtedly he must have held many views 
that were acceptable to a large public. The question that will en- 
gage our attention is not “Did Kotzebue rely on the thought of 
his period?” but rather “To what extent did he, and how?” It 
is obviously time to let Kotzebue speak for himself, so that we, 
recognizing fully his limitations, may know his views of the 
world and thus no longer depend on frequently unsympathetic 
criticism. Of course, we can expect no favorable mention of 
classical and romantic ideals in his dramas, for he was as far 
removed from both movements as they from him. Still the evi- 





1Cf. Max Martersteig, Das deutsche Theater im neunzehnten Jahrhundert 
(Leipsic, 1924), p. 132. 

2For an exhaustive list of such pronouncements by prominent German 
scholars see A. W. Holzmann, Family Relationships in the Dramas of August 
von Kotzebue (Princeton, 1935), pp. 8 f. 

3Goethes Sdmtliche Werke Jubilaumsausgabe, ‘‘Paralipomena zu den 
Annalen,”” XXX, 420. 

4Wilhelm von Kotzebue, August von Kotzebue, Urtheile der Zeitgenossen 
und der Gegenwart (Dresden, 1881), p. 23. 

SReferences in the text and footnotes are to the edition of August von 
Kotzebue, Theater (Vienna and Leipsic: Klang & Kummer, 1840-41) hereafter 
cited as Th. Dates after individual plays indicate first time of publication. 
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dence of his Weltanschauung that we can thus gather will be 
indicative not only of Kotzebue’s own approach to the problems 


of his day but also of a large part of the readers and audiences 
of his period. 


This study will attempt to show Kotzebue’s fluctuating philo- 
sophical creed, how he failed to formulate a personally satisfying 
and detached world view, and how he passed through three 
distinct stages of development: from an extreme sentimentalism 
mixed with “irrational” tenets to a more mature and enlightened 


rationalism and finally to a cynical and sceptical view close to 
materialism. 


The difficulty in isolating Kotzebue’s basic beliefs is inherent 
in the very nature of his writing. Its essentially satirical quality 
obscures whatever constructive elements may be present. Kotze- 
bue’s plays are in no way autobiographical in content; he simply 
introduces protagonists to present various viewpoints, some of 
which, sympathetic to the audience, did not find his own approval. 
A great number of his characters are but types that do not pre- 
tend to step outside the tradition of the eighteenth-century 
German drama. The hazards of interpretation are increased by 
the wide range of comedy which he traversed and by the heter- 
ogeneous stage convention on which he relied. This situation is 
further complicated by the definitely neurotic personality of the 
author,* and an undue admixture of sentiment renders even 
his apparent loyalties subject to suspicion. 


Kotzebue was basically a satirist and observed the human 
scene with a critical eye. His success in the sentimental and farci- 
cal comedy lay in the exploitation of Sitwationskomik? and Cha- 
rakterkomik.* As long as he refreshed and amused an audience 
that consisted of bored noblemen and of a bourgeoisie eager to 
forget the cares of a work-a-day world, his star was in the 
ascendant.® But as soon as he seriously tried to instruct them, he 
risked losing their attention. It is this aspect of the popular stage 





6For a discussion of Kotzebue’s psychological difficulties see my article 
“Personality Factors in Kotzebue’s Work,’’ PQ, XXX, 1 (January, 1951). 
A bibliography on Kotzebue will also be found there. 

7Hugo Bieber, Der Kampf um die Tradition, die deutsche Dichtung von 
1830-1880 (Stuttgart, 1928), p. 241. 


8E. Jaeckh, Studien zu Kotzebues Lustspieltechnik (Stuttgart, 1899), 
passim. 


®See my article ‘‘Kotzebue’s Treatment of Social Problems,’ SP, XLIX, 4 
(October, 1952). 
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at the close of the eighteenth century in Germany which must 
furnish some excuse for the quality and inconsistency of Kotze- 
bue’s dramas. Once he had become the idol of the theater-going 
public, he dared not risk losing their favor by injecting too 
strong a criticism of their world and their beliefs into his plays. 
When, as we shall see, at the close of his career he set out to do 
just that, it was too late. Not as a creative artist. but as a politi- 
cal polemicist he lost his life at the hands of a deranged student. 


By temperament Kotzebue was neither a poet nor a mystic. 
His was fundamentally an intellectual nature, rather cold and 
calculating. '° He viewed the world from a distance and. as the 
years went by, with less and less sympathy. These traits induced 
him to devote himself early to prose writing and to the drama. 
His style is that of the trained lawyer—exact, incisive, lacking 
in metaphors and personal symbols, and his exposition, apart 
from an occasional indiscretion, is logical, methodical, and to the 
point. It is the language of the realist, of the clear-headed ob- 
server of the contemporary scene, of the man of the world who 
found writing a profitable source of income. He prefers to 
detract from, rather than to enhance, his principal characters, 
to demonstrate their weaknesses rather than their virtues. In 
short, by disposition Kotzebue inclined towards rationalism. 


Such leading trends of thought in the eighteenth century as 
rationalism, sentimentalism, and irrationalism are all reflected in 
Kotzebue’s plays. Just as he himself oscillated between these 
tendencies, they recur sporadically in his dramas." Kotzebue, 
however, failed to come to terms with them, perhaps because he 
never really understood the clash between them. This, in part, 


10See Bauernfeld’s opinion of Kotzebue: “Im Gegensatz zu dem lustigen 
und geistverschwenderischen Wiener [Philipp Hafner] hat sich spater der 
witzige norddeutsche Kotzebue (drei Jahre vor Hafners Tod geboren) in geselligen 
Kreisen meist schweigsam verhalten, aus Charakter und Neigung nicht minder 
als aus Berechnung, um still und kiihl beobachten zu k6nnen und um ja keinen 
guten Einfall zu vergeuden, der sich in einem Lustspiele nutzbringend verwenden 
liesse."” Bauernfelds auspewahlte Werke, ed. by E. Horner (Leipsic, 1905), IV 
26 f. 
11Cf., e.g., these two passeges: 
Geheitmderath. Du bist ein Brausekopf, der gleich Feuer fangt— 
Tobias (gutmiithig lachelnd). Ich? 
Geh. R. Vor jeder Thrane hinschmilzt— 
Tob. Die Schuld meines Jahrhunderts. 
(Ueble Laune [1799], Th, IX, 217) 
And: 
Sophie. Zweifelsucht ist der Charakter unsers Jahrhunderts. (Das 
Schreibepult, oder Die Gefahren der Jugend [1800], Th, X, 51) 
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may explain his sceptical and disillusioned attitude towards the 
end. Nevertheless, three fairly distinct stages in his thinking 
can be traced. He began his career by subscribing to Storm and 
Stress individualism and to the “Back to Nature” principles of 
Rousseau. This period lasts roughly from 1785 (the date of the 
first preserved play) until 1798. During the next fifteen vears 
he is more conciliatory and embraces markedly rationalistic views, 
The years from ca. 1814 until his death reveal an increasing 
dissatisfaction with contemporary conditions: he turns bitter and 
pessimistic. 

Kotzebue’s rationalistic leanings were still hidden when 
he began to write for the stage. In these early years he was large- 
ly influenced by Rousseau, and by the poets of the Hainbund and 
by the Storm and Stress movement, whose views appear consider- 
ably diluted in his works. Above all, he was indebted to that 
doctrine of irrationalism which held that man could hardly err 
if he were to give rein to his emotions and sentiments, thus 
obeying his natural instincts. Kotzebue appears sincere in his 
enthusiasm for these ideas in the first plays of this period. The 
level of tearful optimism in this passage from Der Eremit auf 
Formentera (1787) frankly recalls the language of the imitations 
of Werther: 

Wieder eine lange Nacht durchwacht, finster und grauenvoll, wie das Loos 
[sic] meines Lebens—Und nun die kommende Sonne, wie ihr Bild auf den 
Wellen zittert; wie sie sich spiegelt in jedem Thautropfen, neues Leben giesst 
in Myriaden Geschépfe, hervorlockt jeden Wurm, und aufrichtet jede vom 
Sturm gebeugte Pflanze. Die ganze Natur lachelt ihr entgegen, und nur ich 
verzog mein Gesicht zum Weinen? und nur ich Offnete meinen Mund zum 
Seufzen?—-Sie trocknet auf die Spuren des Ungewitters, und k6nnte nicht 
auftrocknen die Thrane, die in meinem Auge schwimmt? (Th, I, 5 f.) 
Adelheid von Wulfingen (1788) is an impassioned and senti- 
mental plea for faith in humanity, and goes so far in its criticism 
of custom and law as to present “blameless” incest in a sympa- 
thetic light.'"* At the same time, however, the last-mentioned play 
contains historical falsifications and diatribes against the Catho- 
lic Church more than reminiscent of rationalist procedure."* 

12This motif is to reappear more forcefully in Bruder Moritz der Sonderling, 
oder Die Colonie fiir die Pelew-Inseln (1791), Th, Ill, 101 f. 

13The Church is presented in a most unfavorable light. A priest with the 
army, crusading in East Prussia at the time of its colonization by the Teutonic 
Knights, exhorts them to massacre the heathens (who are portrayed as very gentle 
creatures), and an abbot, willing to commit adultery, destroys the von Wulfin- 
gens out of revenge. The history of the Crusades is shown to be the result of 


the Church‘s desire for political and material aggrandizement (cf. Th, XXXI, 
14 ff.). 
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The play that made Kotzebue famous almost overnight, 
Menschenhass und Reue (1789-90), embodies a large share of 
Rousseau’s ideas. All civilization is considered evil. The hero, 
a sentimental misanthrope, is eager to escape from Europe. 
Longingly he exclaims, “Ihr friedlichen Insulaner der Siidsee! 
zu euch will ich; ihr seid noch unverdorben. . . . Fort! fort aus 
diesem cultivirten, moralischen Lazareth!” (Th, I, 153 f.) He 
will not allow his innocent children to be poisoned either by a 
lady philanthropist or a government pension; it is better to hunt 
one’s daily food with bow and arrow or to crouch in the corner 
of a Hottentot’s hut and contemplate the end of one’s nose than to 
lead the sinful life to which one is forced in civilized Europe 
(Th, I, 155). 


In Menschenhass und Reue and the other plays of this 
period it is the man of feeling and the man of instinct who is 
praised at the expense of more logical and rational characters. 
The moral may be found in brief in the words of one of the 
principals: “Ein gefiihlvoller Narr ist mehr werth, als ein 
eiskalter Kliigler” (Menschenhass und Reue, Th, 1, 73). At the 
same time, however, we find a rationalistic attitude in the dialogue 
between the servant and the master which demonstrates convinc- 
ingly that Kotzebue had not entirely surrendered himself to the 
sentimental.'* Despite the grotesque optimism revealed in a sub- 
sequent scene intended to portray the happiness to be derived from 
poverty, old age, and the simple life, '* cynical views, character- 
istic of Kotzebue’s later style, underscore the struggle between 
his idealism and his keen sense of reality.'* 


14Unbekannter. Ein wohlthatiger Mensch ist ein Thor. 
Franz. O, gewiss nicht. 
Unbek. Sie verdienen’s nicht. 
Franz. Die meisten freilich nicht. 
Unbek. Sie heucheln. 
Franz. Sie betriigen. 
Unbek. Sie weinen in’s Angesicht. 
Franz. Und lachen hinter dem Riicken. 
Unbek. (bitter). Menschenbrut! 
Franz. Es gibt Ausnahmen. 

(Menschenhass und Reue, Th, I, 73) 
15‘‘Ja, Herr, selbst wenn mein Sohn todt ware, so wiird’ ich darum doch 
nicht gerne sterben. Denn hier ist noch eine Hiitte, in der ich geboren und erzogen 
bin; hier ist noch eine alte Linde, die mit mir aufwuchs, und—fast scham’ ich 
mich, es zu bekennen: ich hab’ auch noch einen alten treuen Hund, den ich 
liebe’’ (Menschenhass und Reue, Th, I, 83). 
16‘‘Bizarrerie! Sucht sonderbar zu scheinen! Jedermann will sich unter 


seinen Briidern auszeichnen; der eine umsegelt die Welt, der andere verkriecht 
sich in eine Hiitte’’ (Menschenhass und Reue, Th, I, 126). 
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This is not, however, the end of the sentimental phase. In 
one of the next plays, Die Sonnenjungfrau (1791), the high 
priest lays before the king a new foundation for a Utopia—an 
emotional basis instead of a mere legal basis: that is, the law of 
propriety (Gesetz des Schicklichen) is transformed into a feeling 
of propriety (Gefiihl des Schicklichen): “Wo dieses herrscht, 
ist jenes nicht mehr néthig” (Th, II, 116 f.). One might point 
out here the similarity to Shaftesbury’s concept of an instinctive 
aesthetic sense. In all of these plays under consideration the trans- 
gressors against this intuitive feeling of propriety are doomed 
to suffer eternal pangs of conscience, even though exonerated by 
society.'7 This instinctive emotional response serves Kotzebue 
as an effective check against moral licence. If we examine the 
individual case, we discover his ideal is a humane, shy, and 
unassuming person, whose basic instincts work to benefit human- 
ity.'® 

The Utopian society of the tropics finds its counterpart in 
the chinoiserie or primitivism of such plays as Die Indianer in 
England (1790) or Bruder Moritz der Sonderling, oder Die 
Colonie fiir die Pelew-Inseln (1791). The “noble savage” and the 
“guileless pagan’ are the new heroes. The “civilized’”’ European 
citizen comes off a bad second to these children of nature who 
can do no wrong. Indians (from India), Negroes, and even Arabs 
are represented in this attack on western civilization, which un- 
fortunately founders by virtue of its triviality, e. g., unimportant 
conventions such as the polite form of address are put under fire 
instead of larger issues. '® The movement is carried to such ridicu- 
lous extremes, at least for that period, that a naive maiden of 
India is able to captivate a noble English sea-captain. In Der 
Papagei (1792) an otherwise sentimental approach is fortified 
by a knowledge of economic conditions in Africa and by some 
anthropological data from America (Th, ITI, 268 ff.). 


17See particularly the famous statement of Eulalia in Die edle Ltige (1792): 
“O, ich danke dir deine Liebe! aber lass dem Himmel seine Gerechtigkeit. Ich 
kann und darf nie ganz gliicklich werden! und was ware auch die Tugend, 
wenn es anders ware! Habe ich vielleicht durch innige Reue und Busse manches 
wieder gut gemacht, nun, so ist mir das auch vergolten worden, denn alles ausser 
mir lachelt mir Freude, ich habe nur einen Feind, und den trage ich in mir. Dass 
Gott ein reines Gliick nur an ein reines Gewissen band, 0, das ist gerecht und 
gut! wie diirft’ ich murren!"’ (Th. III. 221) 

18See, e.g., the youthful heroes in Der Eremit auf Formentera, Die Sonnen- 
jungfrau, Das Kind der Liebe (1791), et al. 


19See the absurd performance put on by the notorious Gurli of Die Indianer 
in England, Th, I, 203 ff. 
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The popularity of these dramas is a matter of history and 
most probably was the reason for Kotzebue’s continued exploita- 
tion of the sentimental vein. Although he still maintained the 
sentimental pose for the sake of his audience, there are increasing 
signs in the early ‘nineties that he himself had begun to tire of 
his role as the enthusiastic friend of humanity. The sentimental 
hero gradually takes unto himself rationalist views, especially 
when confronted by adverse circumstances. A statement which 
appears in Die Sonnenjungfrau, despite the ever occurring senti- 
mental denouement, reveals that Kotzebue had already become 
somewhat cynical with regard to the “inherent goodness of 
man.”’2° These plays, however, are still antagonistic towards 
civilization and its restriction of the individual. To all appear- 
ances, the good though rash heart is still Kotzebue’s ideal.?" 


In deference to popular request Kotzebue did not hesitate 
to cast a cynic, whose views tallied somewhat with his own, as 
the villain in Die Spanier in Peru, oder Rollas Tod (1795). Al- 
though he states in an introduction, that the priest (whom he 
changed into a secretary for fear of censorship) was not a 
fictitious character (Th, IV, 207), he seems to have taken him 
from the traditional stock characters of the German stage in the 
age of enlightenment. In any case, when Valverde speaks up 
against the sentimental view of humanity, it is apparently Kotze- 
bue himself who calls it “eine heilige Schwarmerei ftir die 
sogenannte Menschheit” (7h, IV, 212). Still as late as 1797 he 
expressed this optimistic credo: “So deckt Verleumdung die 
Tugend, bildet abenteuerliche Gestalten, und wird endlich von 
der Wahrheit verschlungen” (7h, VII, 5, La Peyrouse). 


Towards the end of the century the taste of the general 
public seems to have shifted to one of greater realism. Historic- 
ally this might be explained as an adjunct of international up- 
heaval. Kotzebue could now allow himself to be freer with his 
wit and truer to his ironic disposition. Although he still wrote 
an occasional sentimental piece, the zenith of his optimism had 
long since been passed: a marked approach toward a more intel- 
lectual treatment is apparent in his plays. He now begins to write 


20'‘Ach! ich finde, der Mensch ist um so gliicklicher, je mehr er Thierisches 
an sich hat. Gliicklicher-—wenn auch nicht in den Augen des Weisen, doch in 
seinen eigenen; und was bedarf’s mehr?’’ (Th, II, 32) 

21'‘Schade, dass ich nicht studirt habe! dass ich meine Gedanken nicht 


zu ordnen verstehe! dass ich nur fiihlen, nicht demonstriren kann!’’ (Das Kind 
der Liebe, Th, II, 192) 
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satirical comedies and farces. This is the time when Kotzebue’s 
criticism becomes narrower in scope as it focuses upon more 
clearly defined objectives. He no longer preaches the gospel of 
humanity but rather points out specific defects in society’s types 
and classes, a change which is reflected in the great number of 
contemporary dramas the playwright now attempts. 


Despite his predilection for the philosophy of enlightenment 
as a practical and intellectual way of regarding the world and 
its phenomena, Kotzebue did not feel attracted by its formal 
theories.?* It is obvious from reading the plays of this period, 
that he was seeking a compromise between “feeling” and “reas. 
on,” finding fault with both if carried to extremes. Hence the 
number of his practical but sentimental characters increases per- 
ceptibly (e.g., in Das neue Jahrhundert [1801] and Das Epi- 
gramm [1801]), while the purely selfish, grasping individual 
(e.g., in Lohn der Wahrheit [1801]) and the hypersensitive 
figure (e.g., in Uble Laune [1799]) are ridiculed. Kotzebue’s 
concept of philosophy, however, is easily seen to be superficial, 
indeed, in a negative sense, a naive confession to the optimistic 
philosophers of the Aufkldrung. He is merely confused and upset 
because a theoretical document seems to be of no avail in the 
actual struggle for life (cf. Th, XXII, 158, Die Unvermahlte 
[1808]). Thus one of his characters, who is barely saved from 
suicide, condemns abstract philosophy because it has failed him 
in his hour of need (Th, VIII, 197, Die silberne Hochzeit 
[1799]). This sceptical view of philosophy crystallizes in his 
attack on Kantian idealism in Der Besuch, oder Die Sucht zu 
glanzen (1801) and again in his satirizations of Fichte, Schell- 
ing, and other Romantic thinkers as, for instance, in Babbel, oder 
Aus swei Ubeln das Kleinste (1815). In the light of these facts 
it is easily explained why we find lavish praise for Rousseau 
(cf. Th, X, 184, Der hyperboridische Esel, oder Die heutige Bil- 
dung |1799]) and much later for Voltaire (cf. Th, XXXVII, 27, 
Der Spiegel, oder lass das bleiben [1818]). The former is simply 
another indication of his sentimental attachments, while the latter 
reflects the dramatist’s own sceptical nature as well as his practi- 
cal approach to life. 





22See, e.g., the play Die Ungliichklichen ([1798] Th, VII, 291-294), 
where a rationalist philosopher is held up to the pity of the audience: ‘‘Werden 
Sie den Mann fiir ungliicklich halten, der von Wolf [sic] zu Leibnitz [sic] floh, 
bald Spinozist, bald Kantianer war, und nirgends Ruhe, nirgends Ueberzeugung 
fand?”’ (292) 
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The continuing transition towards rationalism is very 
apparent in Kotzebue’s plays near the turn of the century. 
Whereas he formerly had praised the man of heart, he now extols 
the intelligent man and rates the fool as more dangerous than the 
criminal.22 The fundamental sentiment-intellect contradiction, 
however, is still present; for, in the passage in question, his per- 
sonal dislike of machines provides the image to support his praise 
of reason. A similar evidence of his peculiar dilemma is revealed 
in Der hyperbordische Esel, oder Die heutige Bildung, where he 
defends the naive, sentimental hero against a villain whose 
language is a colorful mixture derived from the current Romantic 
publications (Fragmente, Athendéum, and Lucinde). In the course 
of the play the villain is exposed as a crass philistine. 

Despite Kotzebue’s preference for rationalist ideals he en- 
tertained some Romantic notions in this period; he appears at 
times to use the arguments of the one to support the cause of the 
other. In the last-mentioned play it was his intention to defend 
society against the—apparently—radical views of the Schlegels. 
In executing this plan he invests one of their disciples with 
“Rationalistic” traits, while the hero, from a modern point of 
view at least, approaches the conception of a “Romanticist.” In 
his third period. by dramatizing the lives of various medieval 
historical figures, it becomes even more evident that he borrowed 
freely from the Romantics. His further objection to the Roman- 
tics as a group was their admiration for Goethe and their bellig- 
erent program for the rights of the Gente. By the very nature of 
his own writing Kotzebue was forced to defend the taste of the 
general public and thus to become the apologist for the average 
man. His transition towards rationalism is therefore also due 
to the realization that he lacked the “demonic” qualities which the 
Romantics acclaimed. He ridicules the intelligence that is not 
softened by sentiment, but he is not prepared to allow emotion 
and imagination free rein. Wit and warmth, as become a man of 
the world, are Kotzebue’s watchwords in his second period. 

With a more rationalistic outlook comes an increasing ten- 
dency to laugh at the ills of the world, not to assail and blame 








23‘‘Kinder! Kinder! Wie oft soll ich euch wiederholen, dass Narren mehr 
Schaden in der Welt anrichten, als Bosewichter. Ein schlechter Mensch hat 
gewohnlich Verstand, und verleumdet nur dann, wann [sic] er einen Zweck 
dadurch zu erreichen hofft; ein Narr hingegen schwatzt unaufhG6rlich, und gleicht 
unserer Sagemiihle, die, einmal getrieben, bewusstlos alles zermalmt, was man 
ihr unterschiebt. D’rum gehe ich einem schlechten Menschen nur aus dem Wege, 
aber vor einem Narren verstecke ich mich’’ (Die silberne Hochzeit, Th, VIII, 
181 f.). 
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humanity but rather to accept life as it is, to the extent that he 
even turns against his formerly cherished belief in the efficacy of 
moral principles. A definite materialistic trend becomes apparent 
in Kotzebue’s plays: . 

Ja, wenn der Mensch immer befolgen kénnte, was er als wahr und gut 
erkannt hat—dann miissten die Philosophen Halbgétter sein— und das sind sie 
leider nicht! Mit allen ihren Moralprincips machen sie dumme Streiche. so gut 
als ein anderer Erdensohn. Der Kérper—und sein Regent, der Magen—o! man 
thut ganz recht, die Engel blos [sic] als gefliigelte K6pfe zu malen. Gebt ihnen 
Magen, und schnell werden die Fliigel sinken. (Ueble Laune, Th, IX, 160f.) 


This new attitude is expressed, for instance, in Das Schreibepult, 
oder Die Gafahren der Jugend (1800), where an imposter is for- 
given his deception primarily because deception is the way of the 
world. Kotzebue is now more interested in the ironical than in 
the human aspect of the case, although he does stage a most 
pathetic scene in which he exposes the starving children of the 
deceiver to the pity of the audience. The mission of the play is 
to educate a wild young bourgeois, to teach him moderation and 
to acquaint him with the ways of the world. The last scene sees 
him neither too trusting nor too distrustful. The deceiver, of 
course, is pardoned: he was forced to practice cheating because 
he had no friends who would help him. We notice the change in 
emphasis: from general and vague notions about the essence of 
morality towards tolerance, from general social antagonism 
towards the portrayal of individual cases. 

Kotzebue’s newest treatment is apparently based upon the 
belief that the average human being is more interested in the 
specific problems of the individual rather than in the general 
propositions which are the fare of his earlier plays. This is 
sufficiently demonstrated by his free adaptation of Holberg’s 
The Eleventh of July (under the title of Der Trunkenbold) with 
its “Taming of the Shrew” theme (1805). His confidence, how- 
ever, in the individual’s ability to assist the course of progress 
is somewhat colored by his inherent scepticism as evidenced in 
Die Organe des Gehirns (1806), where the comic hero is duped 
both by his hobby, that of phrenology, and by his entire house- 
hold. Many of the plays of this period, it is true, treat a very 
limited number of themes dealing with bourgeois morality, but 
they take place in a contemporary setting under realistic condi- 
tions. The chief attraction to the spectator is now some sort of 
problem well within his horizon and experience. 

This era of reconciliation was to be of relatively short dura- 
tion. Kotzebue’s uneasiness was without a doubt caused by the 
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fact that he had finally recognized the inadequacy both of his 
philosophy of sentiment and of his philosophy of reason. Perhaps 
he had set out in the hope of finding a new and more satisfactory 
creed than could be offered by these two, only to fail in his search. 
The result, however, was a vacillating attitude between the two, 
with the balance in favor of the latter, and a growing despair and 
doubt of all values. Hence, in the third period his repeated attacks 
against thought, against feeling, against the past, the present, 
and against the future. Yet fundamentally he stood for the 
eighteenth-century ideal of sceptical reasonableness, a system of 
thought which had no place in the Germany of Kant, Schiller, 
Goethe, and the Romantics. Failing in his search for a new ideal 
he adopted the standpoint of common sense and for the sake of 
convenience put his trust in the views of the majority, which he 
otherwise despised, and which he finally scorns openly in his last 
plays. 

In his third period Kotzebue’s scepticism deepens perceptibly. 
He continues to ridicule all irrational behavior, laughing at the 
man who trusts all people (Th, XXIX, 224 f., Die Nachtmiitze 
des Propheten Elias [1814]), and making fun of those who find 
it to their advantage to laud mankind, virtue, and beauty (Th, 
XXIX, 221 f.). At the same time he shows contempt for the 
Academies because he believes them lost in a maze of impractical 
irrelevances ; he reiterates his view that fools are more dangerous 
than thieves (Th, XXX, 137 f., Die Prinzessin von Cacambo 
[1814]), and he states sceptically: “Im Grunde hat doch jeder 
Mensch seinen Laden, in dem er seine Ware feil bietet; der Eine 
nennt’s eine Bude, der Andere ein Magazin, der Dritte ein Kathe- 
der, das kommt Alles auf Eins heraus” (Th, XXXI, 257, Wer 
weiss, wozu das gut ist [1815]). 


After the first flush of victory over the French had faded, 
Kotzebue became more dejected than heretofore by the intellect- 
ual life about him: 


Leider gibt’s in unsern Tagen nirgend mehr bestimmte Grenzen. Jeder 
pfuscht dem andern in’s Handwerk oder Geistwerk. Die Philosophen sind Poeten 
geworden—Die Poeten werden Theologen—Die Theologen philosophiren—Die 
Politiker sprechen von Moral, die Patrioten von Uneigenniitzigkeit, die Recen- 
senten von Ehrlichkeit—Kurz, jeder verwirrt sich mit Gedanken und Gefihlen, 
Begriffen und Urtheilen, die weder in seinen Kopf noch in seinen Zirkel passen. 
Aber dass ein Postillion von deutscher Philosophie schwatzt, das ist beinahe eben 
so arg, als wenn Frau von Stael ein Buch d’riiber schreibt, ohne ein Wort deutsch 
zu verstehen. (Die Seelenwanderung, oder Der Schauspieler wider Willen auf 
eine andere Manier [1816], Th, XXXIII, 171 f.) 
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He felt out of couch with new developments, and his public grew 
weary of his unrelieved invective against the ever growing num- 
ber of his critics both in his plays and in his journal, the 
Literarisches Wochenblatt (Weimar, 1818). His popularity 
suffered a serious blow through the illegal publication of his 
secret bulletin to Russia, which branded him as a spy in the 
service of Alexander I and the Holy Alliance.2* 


Kotzebue was by nature critical, but his criticism was soften- 
ed by lingering traces of his early sentimental ideals. Society now 
rejected these ideals, and Kotzebue spoke thereafter with increas- 
ing cynicism. His critique of contemporary society, based as it 
is on obsolete views, now petulant, now bitter, betrays advancing 
age and disillusionment. This may have been his personal ex- 
pression of the general pessimism of the period, dissatisfied as 
it was with political events and unable to find release in laughter 
as it had previously done. Kotzebue’s own type of “reasonable” 
criticism, however, was neither realistic nor idealistic. It retained 
so much of eighteenth-century rationalism that he was forced to 
attack ideologies of every description, particularly the new vogue 
of mysticism: 

So hért mich doch! nehmt mich auf! ich verspreche Euch—ja, was kann 
ich denn versprechen? ein Narr zu werden wie sie? das abgeschmackteste Zeug zu 
glauben wie sie?—-Ach! leider hat der Himmel mir diese Gabe versagt! ich bin 
verdammt, ein verniinftiger Mensch zu bleiben! und ein solcher ist heut zu Tage 
der Modewelt ein Grauel!—Wenn man sieht, wie wohl sich die Narren bei ihrer 
Mystik befinden; wie selig sie in ihrer Einbildung sind; wie hoch in ihrer Demuth 
sie sich erhaben diinken—wer sollte da nicht wiinschen, von Herzen wiinschen, 
glauben zu kénnen, was sie glauben? aber ich kann es nun einmal nicht, und 
ehe ich heuchle, will ich lieber in dieser Wiiste verhungern! (Die Brillen-Insel 
[1817], Th, XXXV, 255) 2s 

24Cf. L. Bérnes gesammelte Schriften (Leipsic: Reclam, 1880). I, 635. 
Bérne was one of the small number of critics who were sympathetic to Kotzebue. 


2sContinuing this monologue, the hero breaks out in verse, a very rare 
thing in a Kotzebue play: 
Edle Vernunft! ist das dein Los, 
Verachtet auf Erden zu wallen? 
Soll deine sanfte Stimme blos [sic] 
In einer Wiiste verhallen? 


Wer wolbte mir die klare Stirn? 

Warum, o Herr von meinem Leben! 

Warum ward nicht auch mir gegeben 

Ein Haupt voll Nebel statt Gehirn? .. . 
And in another scene he rhymes likewise: 

. . . Und so wechselt bis zum Tode 

Seine Schellen Jedermann; 

Nur Vernunft wird nimmer Mode, 

Weil sie nimmer klingeln kann. (268) 
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Yet, apparently Kotzebue found it necessary time and again to 
evade the logical conclusion of his critical thought, and “escaped” 
into the world of conventions and of the salons. 


Shortly before his death he speaks of his generation as 
“we poor old people” (Th, XXXV, 45, Der Ruf [1817]). He 
was now in his early fifties, and his despondency was also caused 
by a loss of inventiveness.?* He was opposed to the trends of the 
new era—the increasingly popular tendency among the educated 
classes to find refuge in the bosom of the Church or in the vague- 
ness of mysticism, and to look back toward the glories of the 
German past or forward toward a hopeful future. Although 
Kotzebue, as a conservative rationalist and an opponent of the 
Romantics, attacked these modes of thought repeatedly in his 
plays (as, for instance, in Die Brillen-Insel and Hans Max Gies- 
brecht von der Humpenburg, oder Die neue Ritterzeit [1814]), 
he did not hesitate to use them to his own advantage in his 
historical dramas Heinrich Reuss von Plauen, oder Die Belage- 
rung von Marienburg (1805)?? and Rudolph von Habsburg und 
Kénig Ottokar von Béhmen (1816). 


His pessimism is deepest in these years. The tone of his 
incidental plays has changed considerably: it is bitter and even 
crude. He found life boring and deplored the fact that experience 
does not teach wisdom: 

Man tritt Jahr aus Jahr ein, vom Schlendrian bestaubt, 

Den Boden wie ein Ross, das eine Mihle treibt; 

Stets in Bewegung zwar, doch vorwiarts kommst du nimmer; 
Du /ernst dein Leben lang.—und wirst am Ende dimmer! 
Erfahrung—lieber Gott!—Erfahrung macht nicht klug. 

Sie stumpft das Herz nur ab und ist des Alters Fluch! 

Im ew’gen Einerlei muss Jahr um Jahr verrinnen, 

Auf dass die Menschen nur das liebe Brot gewinnen. 


(Der Ruf, Th, XXXV, 37) 


Yet he staunchly defends his generation and its way of looking 
at life against the new era: 


Wir armen Alten, mit des K6rpers leckem Schiffe, 
Von Jugend auf gewohnt an hellere Begriffe, 
Wir finden immer nur das Klare sch6n und wahr 


Weil uns das Héchste bleibt: Gott, Wahrheit und Natur, 
So titulirt man uns gemeine Seelen nur. (Der Ruf, Th, XXXV, 45 f.) 


26". . In der letzten Zeit klagte er selbst iiber Abnahme seiner Imagination, 
die ihm dankbare Stoffe zu dramatischen Arbeiten zu versagen anfange’’ 
(‘‘Biographische Nachrichten,’’ Th, XL, xv). 

27]n the play a statue of Maria over the altar is exploited for theatrical 
effect. 
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And in a play replete with the flavor of resignation he finally 
endorses the pessimistic view of human life in a sceptical and 
disillusioned message: 

Schon Voltar [sic] hat gesagt: Wer sich fein wohl befindet, 

Der griibl’ nicht und trachte nicht nach einem bessern Los! 


Wie oft ist Menschengliick auf siissen [sic] Wahn gegriindet! 
(Der Spiegel, oder lass das bleiben [1818], Th, XXXVII, 27) 


Yet the sentimental denouement of this play, as in the great 
majority of his dramas, represents his typical compromise be- 
tween sentiment and reason on the one hand, and between 
scepticism and convention on the other. 


Kotzebue had been brought up in accordance with rational- 
istic maxims at a time when sentimentalism and Storm and Stress 
flourished. When the latter in turn were replaced by new trends, he 
was at a loss to deal with the problems posed by these develop- 
ments. He despaired of finding any solution and so completed 
the full cycle from early sentimental idealism to late rational 
scepticism. At a time when Kant and his idealist school were the 
chief exponents of philosophy, Kotzebue, in the words of a 
contemporary, held “views harmful to the morality of the general 
public and above all of the upper classes: As if civilization only 


went around in a perpetual circle’ (Th, XL, v, “Biographische 
Nachrichten” ). 


Thus Kotzebue throughout his life was unable to resolve 
the ideological contradictions of his time and arrived at no 
adequate and personally satisfying conviction. Perhaps he de- 
serves to be called the last of the Rationalists in the nineteenth 
century. As far as his dramatic writing is concerned, however, 
he produced to please the majority and therefore created a brand 
of sentimental and satirical comedy which contained all the 
elements of the chief currents of eighteenth-century thought. It 
could no longer satisfy the new taste in idealism or the bourgeois 
optimism of the following century, and consequently Kotzebue’s 
name fell into disrepute, while his plays, measured by a different 
set of values, were forgotten. 


Kotzebue’s works, and especially those of his later years, 
reveal a man groping for an integrated philosophy of life and 
a constructive criticism of his age. Instead of realizing his aim 
he could perceive only isolated factors, the negative aspects, the 
futility and hopelessness of all effort. For Kotzebue was not an 
original thinker, not a mind that could digest the many views, 
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the problems and conflicts that stirred up the intellectual life 
of the new age. He is but one of the great class of men lacking 
in vision who, nevertheless, fulfill an important function in 
society by presenting, but not solving, the problems of the day 
while furnishing entertainment. 


When he faced the task of detailed application of his “system 
of thought” he was unable to put forward any positive or con- 
sistent scheme. He therefore escaped together with his audience 
into superficial satire of individual cases which are as contradict- 
ory as the life whose problems he could not fathom. Thus from 
the writing of the Riihrstiick he turned to satire, from a some- 
what nebulous idealism to a tempered cynicism, from faint hope 
to deepening despair, and ended in garrulous scepticism. 


Robert L. Kahn 


University of Washington 
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And in a play replete with the flavor of resignation he finally 
endorses the pessimistic view of human life in a sceptical and 
disillusioned message: 

Schon Voltar [sic] hat gesagt: Wer sich fein wohl befindet, 

Der griibl’ nicht und trachte nicht nach einem bessern Los! 

Wie oft ist Menschengliick auf siissen [sic] Wahn gegriindet! 

(Der Spiegel, oder lass das bleiben [1818], Th, XXXVII, 27) 


Yet the sentimental denouement of this play, as in the great 
majority of his dramas, represents his typical compromise be- 
tween sentiment and reason on the one hand, and between 
scepticism and convention on the other. 


Kotzebue had been brought up in accordance with rational- 
istic maxims at a time when sentimentalism and Storm and Stress 
flourished. When the latter in turn were replaced by new trends, he 
was at a loss to deal with the problems posed by these develop- 
ments. He despaired of finding any solution and so completed 
the full cycle from early sentimental idealism to late rational 
scepticism. At a time when Kant and his idealist school were the 
chief exponents of philosophy, Kotzebue, in the words of a 
contemporary, held “views harmful to the morality of the general 
public and above all of the upper classes: As if civilization only 


went around in a perpetual circle” (Th, XL, v, “Biographische 
Nachrichten” ). 


Thus Kotzebue throughout his life was unable to resolve 
the ideological contradictions of his time and arrived at no 
adequate and personally satisfying conviction. Perhaps he de- 
serves to be called the last of the Rationalists in the nineteenth 
century. As far as his dramatic writing is concerned, however, 
he produced to please the majority and therefore created a brand 
of sentimental and satirical comedy which contained all the 
elements of the chief currents of eighteenth-century thought. It 
could no longer satisfy the new taste in idealism or the bourgeois 
optimism of the following century, and consequently Kotzebue’s 
name fell into disrepute, while his plays, measured by a different 
set of values, were forgotten. 


Kotzebue’s works, and especially those of his later years, 
reveal a man groping for an integrated philosophy of life and 
a constructive criticism of his age. Instead of realizing his aim 
he could perceive only isolated factors, the negative aspects, the 
futility and hopelessness of all effort. For Kotzebue was not an 
original thinker, not a mind that could digest the many views, 
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the problems and conflicts that stirred up the intellectual life 
of the new age. He is but one of the great class of men lacking 
in vision who, nevertheless, fulfill an important function in 
society by presenting, but not solving, the problems of the day 
while furnishing entertainment. 


When he faced the task of detailed application of his “system 
of thought” he was unable to put forward any positive or con- 
sistent scheme. He therefore escaped together with his audience 
into superficial satire of individual cases which are as contradict- 
ory as the life whose problems he could not fathom. Thus from 
the writing of the Riihrstiick he turned to satire, from a some- 
what nebulous idealism to a tempered cynicism, from faint hope 
to deepening despair, and ended in garrulous scepticism. 


Robert L. Kahn 


University of Washington 








AN EXCURSION INTO NEAPOLITAN 
DIALECTAL LITERATURE 


A REVIEW-ARTICLE 


erdinando Maurino’s Salvatore Di Giacomo and Neapolitan 
Dialectal Literature’ is a welcome addition to American 
scholarship. In it the history of Neapolitan vernacular literature 
is reviewed as “a frame for a picture’? of Salvatore Di Giacomo, 
Indeed half the dissertation is devoted to the cornice, so to speak, 
and half to the poet. This procedure is both a logical and a happy 
one. Di Giacomo, an erudite chronicler of Neapolitan yesterdays, 
a master of Italian prose in his novelle?, a translator versed in 
modern languages and literatures. found his truest self and rose 
to lvric heights on the melodic notes of his dialect. 


Maurino traces with the verve of a raconteur the fortune, or 
better the vicissitudes. of the Neapolitan vernacular as a literary 
vehicle : its first faltering steps in the poem Jesce jesce, sole (circa 
1350), the partly anonymous Chronica di Partenope (composed 
circa 1350 to 1382), the lively Boccaccio letter in the Southern 
idiom (circa 1340), written “per piacevolezza” as Galiani avers, 
the uninspired poemetto in praise of the baths of Pozzuoli (four- 
teenth century); then on through two centuries of chronicles, 
documents, lyric efforts in imitation of Petrarch (F. Galeota), 
skits known as gliommer?, often of a ribald nature, farze cavaiole, 
witty pieces in derision of the people of Cava (V. Braca). villa- 
nelle, the first truly lyric poetry ( Velardiniello) ; next, and by far 
the most important section, the seicento, in which the vernacular 
comes into its own with Basile, Cortese, and Sgruttendio; finally 
the settecento and the first half of the ottocento, notable primarily 
for translations from the Latin and Italian classics (Virgil and 
Tasso), the humorous anonymous poem Lo Guarracino, in which 
love in Naples takes on an ichthyological dress (second half of 
the eighteenth century), Pulcinella and the commedia dell'arte, 
and Piedigrotta (circa 1835). 

1New York: S. F. Vanni, 1951. Pp. 196. 

2Op. cit., Preface. 


3Croce, in his Prefazione to Salvatore Di Giacomo’s Novelle napolitane, 
(Treves, 1914), speaks of the ‘‘perfezione artistica della forma.’’ He also states 
that the author “‘ha in grado eminente la castita della forma, che si suole 
chiamare classicitda.”’ 
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Maurino’s survey clearly shows that the use of the Neapoli- 
tan vernacular was episodic and not continuous; that most efforts 
prior to the villanelle of the cinquecento appeared in an idiom in 
which Tuscan, Latin, Neapolitan, and even Sicilian elements were 
rather freely mixed; that indeed (with the possible exception of 
Velardiniello) production prior to Cortese and Basile is more 
notable for its historical, linguistic, and cultural interest than 
intrinsic artistic value; that after the flowering of the early 
seicento—Cortese, Basile, Sgruttendio—no figure of comparable 
stature or interest appears until la letteratura della nuova Italia 
brings Salvatore Di Giacomo. It is delightful to listen to the hum- 
bler Neapolitan Muses in their homely strains worthy of a baudy 
and yet “enchanted” Cerriglio tavern, so close and still so far 
removed from the array of the elect who through the centuries 
sang in lingua aulica from “Baia’s bay” : Boccaccio, Il Panormita 
Pontanus, Sannazzaro, Tansillo, “il gran Marino.” 


Dr. Maurino’s study is done with a spirit and an argumenta- 
tiveness pleasantly reminiscent of Galiani’s Del dialetto napole- 
tano, but there is none of the famous abbé’s campanilismo. The 
American scholar offers a well documented but also a distinctly 
personal survey of his subject. 


Of particular interest is his treatment of Giambattista 
Basile’s celebrated Cunto de li cuntt, since his findings run count- 
er to those of the most eminent Neapolitan of our age. He de- 
votes six pages to Basile and his works and, though he finds some 
slight merit in one of the eclogues and in the collection of stories, 
he makes a point of stating that their author “would not have 
been treated at great length had it not been for Croce’s criticism 
and translation’. He feels that “to know one or two tales is to 
know them all’. But it is difficult to reconcile this judgment with 
a subsequent one: “. . . What saves the Pentamerone from 
mediocrity is its humor and also the interest found in each tale; 
for Basile deserves credit for a fine ability for narration . . .””” 


In any case two tales are briefly mentioned for content and, 
from one of these and a third, two passages are quoted to exemp- 
lify Basile’s baroque style. 


4Maurino, op. cit., pp. 41-47. 
slbid., p. 46. 
elbid., p. 42. 
7Ibid., p. 44. 
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Still the Pentamerone or Cunto de li cunti is the one work 
in the Neapolitan dialect to attain wide renown. Since its post- 
humous appearance in 1634-1636 it has gone through a great 
many Neapolitan, Bolognese, Italian, German, English. and 
American editions to delight countless readers. And since the 
Grimm brothers pointed out the fundamental position the work 
occupies in the history of the folktale (1822)®, scholars have 
fllocked to it no less avidly than the lay reader. In this connection 
it is interesting to recall that the Pentamerone’s first English 
translator, J. E. Taylor, was drawn to it by some translation he 
had been doing from Grimm’s tales®, and sought the aid of 
Gabriele Rossetti, then ar exile in England, to cope with Basile’s 
Neapolitan'®. The last edition in English, translated from Croce’s 
Italian version by N. M. Penzer, and followed by scholarly 
Appendixes illustrating the fortuna of Basile’s book, appeared as 
recently as 1932 (London: John Lane and New York: E. P. 
Dutton). In any case it would seem that the only Neapolitan 
vernacular work of world status would require considerable 
attention in any survey of Neapolitan vernacular literature, even 
if the individual critic’s judgment of its artistic merit is substan- 
tially negative, as is Dr. Maurino’s. 

The American scholar’s negative judgment extends to the 
Croce version, insisting that it is too elegant and chastened in 
language and syntax, and thus fails to reflect the disorderly 
character of the original". But is the re-editing of a collection of 
fairy tales to render them intelligible to readers of a later age 
any different from similar labors of love often expended on 
Elizabethan plays, and with greater liberty, to capture the interest 
and attention of twentieth-century audiences, and to insure their 
intelligibility? Moreover, Croce in his exhaustive study on 
Basile in Saggi sulla letteratura del seicento'*, and in his lengthy 
Discorso prefixed to his translation'?, explains in great detail the 
particular circumstances attending the publication of the Penta- 
merone which would tend to justify reediting and revision even 
in Our time. 

®Kinder- und Hausmarchen, Vol. III, pp. 290-1: from Benedetto Croce, 
Saggi sulla letteratura italiana del seicento (Bari: Laterza, 1911), pp. 85-6. 

®N. M. Penzer in The Pentamerone of Giambattista Basile, (London: John 
Lane, 1932), Vol. II. p. 216. 

10Croce, op. cit., p. 89. 

11Maurino, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 

12Op. cit., 3-122. 


13G. Basile: Il Pentamerone Ossia La Fiaba delle Fiabe. Tradotta dall’antico 
dialetto napoletano e corredata di note storiche da B. Croce. Bari: Laterza, 1925. 
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Upon Basile’s death (1632) his sister, the famous singer 
Adriana Basile Baroni, had her brother’s pompous and dull 
Italian poem Teagene published handsomely in Rome" and left 
his Neapolitan tales to the bookseller Salvatore Scarano of 
Naples, who was to take three years to bring out the five 
giornate in very modest dress. Basile, author of a great deal of 
conventional poetry (required by his office of cortegiano) in 
Italian and even in Castilian, annotator of Bembo, della Casa, 
Galeazzo di Tarsia, shone in the eyes of his contemporaries as 
a letterato, but he seems to have put his more intimate self in his 
collection of popular tales and fables, giving them amusing 
twists, enriching them with a plethora of baroque metaphors for 
the delectation of liete brigate of kindred spirits such as Giulio 
Cesare Cortese, who also delights in the magic of popular fables 
in his jocular Viaggio di Parnaso. Perhaps because of the inti- 
mate nature of his vernacular narratives, so distinct from his 
formal compositions in the “aulic” tongue, he let the years go by 
without attending to their publication. And in his introduction 
to his friend G. C. Cortese’s poem Vaiasseide he enumerates the 
woes of publishing, the ingratitude of people generally, and 
advises: “. . . saria de parere che no stampasse mai, 0 si pure 
havisse da fare sto sproposeto saria de penziero che dedicasse a 
lo Viento... .”"8 


Croce finds then that Basile’s posthumous collection of stories 
came to light “ancora imperfetta, e manchevole di sviluppo e di 
finitura in parecchie novelle, specie delle ultime giornate, e di 
una generale revisione’'® and his version clearly proceeds from 
this premise. In fact he states that he avails himself of complete 
freedom in revising Basile’s syntax, while remaining faithful to 


14T eagene, G. B. Basile, Roma: Pietro Antonio Facciotti, MDCXXXVII. 
A copy in perfect condition is in the Columbia University Library. Except for 
having crossed the ocean it seems to have lain undisturbed for better than three 
centuries. The printer's prefatory remarks to the reader Lo Stampatore a’ Lettori, 
however, are of special interest to the student of Basile. Here, after being reminded 
that the author ‘“‘arricchi con accurate e copiose osservazioni . . . le Rime del 
Bembo e del Casa,’’ we read that ‘‘per far prova di soggetto grave si propose di 
ridurre in Rima Toscana il racconto delle cose Ethiopiche di Eliodoro, Autor 
Greco.” In his last years, then, Basile sought fame with this ‘‘soggetto grave.” 

18L.a Vaiasseide. Poema di Giulio Cesare Cortese, II Pastor Sebeto. Con gli 
argomenti e alcune parole di Gian Alessio Abbattutis. Dedicata al potente Re de’ 
Venti (In Napoli: Per Gio. Cola Vitale, 1644), p. 6. (Gian Alessio Abbattutis 
is anagram of G. Basile.) 

16Croce, Discorso, in I] Pentamerone, (Bari; Laterza, 1925), Vol. I, p. 
XViii. 
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the words of the text'’, for his whole purpose is to give back to 
the Italians in intelligible form their great book of fables, which 
German and English readers have enjoyed for generations thanks 
to the work of Liebrecht, Taylor, and Burton."*. 


Since Maurino also disputes Croce’s view that Basile meant 
his fiabe only for an adult audience capable of appreciating sophis- 
ticated narrative, it may be well to consider his Cinderella story 
(Gatta cenerentola: Giornata prima, VI): an apt illustration of 
the particular scicento pleasantry which informs the Pentamerone. 


Zezolla gets rid of her first bad stepmother by making the 
heavy lid of a trunk fall on her neck (sic) ; the second bad step- 
mother brings out of hiding no fewer than six daughters of her 
own. These she uses as well as she misuses Zezolla, whom she 
reduces to a gatta cenerentola. But Zezolla’s good fairy, who 
hides in the girl’s date plant, does wonders: she dresses Zezolla 
so beautifully and gives her an equipage so splendid that she 
resembles a courtesan out on the Chiaia drive. Given the slipper, 
the king calls it the beautiful candlestick in which the candle 
that consumes him has been inserted, and he embraces it, faute 
de mieux, embracing, as it were, the root, since the plant is not 
available. In the denouement the slipper flies to Zezolla’s foot 
like iron to a magnet. The king, dispensing with preliminaries, 
embraces her, and taking her under the baldacchino, places the 
crown upon her head. 


A comparison with Perrault’s Cendrillon, which appeared 
some sixty years later and has delighted countless children the 
world over, makes it quite clear that Basile’s storytelling was for 
a gay adult audience enjoying conceits, parody, sophisticated 
malice. The whole spirit of the narrative is of one not for children. 


Similarly a comparison of Perrault’s Le chat botté and 
Basile’s Gagliuso (Giornata seconda, IV) brings to light the 
difference between a Puss to delight children and a Puss to amuse 
a gay gathering of adults, though in both stories the feline’s func- 
tion is to enrich his master and bring him the hand of the prin- 
cess. But in Basile the point of the story is human ingratitude, 
and it is developed with the usual earthy pleasantry punctuated 
by seicento metaphors: Gagliuso’s father went naked as a louse; 
ill fortune had reduced him “dove i tre cani cacano’’®; every 





17]bid., p. XXX. 
1s] bid., pp. IX-X. 
19Croce’s translation, Vol. I, p. 207. 
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morning the Sun with the bait of light placed in the golden fish- 
hook catches the shadows of Night; when the cat feigns death to 
see what gratitude his master will show and learns that he is to be 
tossed out the window, his contumely is the choicest. (This is 
the thanks for having taken the lice from your person, the rags 
off your back, for having given you the position of the spider: 
this is what happens to him who would wash a donkey’s head.) 


And indeed Sole, Luna e Talia (Giornata quinta, V) and 
Perrault’s La belle au bois dormant illustrate how the divergent 
treatment offered to the same fable carries the two versions 
worlds apart. The Perrault, for all its frightening situations, is 
still a tale for children, but the Basile story, even in the seicento, 
could hardly have suited this purpose. How recount to children 
that the king enamoured of the Sleeping Beauty simply took 
from her the fruits of love; and that she was awakened some 
nine months later when her twin infants seeking nourishment 
sucked her finger, thus withdrawing the hemp scaling of the 
cirtus dormitiva? 

Thus Croce’s view that Basile’s tales were for sophisticated 
men expert in the appreciation of ingenious and complicated 
things 2° is more readily born out than Maurino’s to the effect 
that they were intended for adults and children alike*". Croce’s 
surmise that Basile must have regaled his fellow academicians of 
the Oziosi with readings from his cunti sets them in their proper 
milieu 2. And their significant place on the large canvas of 
Italian literature is well gven in Vittorio Rossi’s estimate: 
“. . . originalita vera e importanza cospicua ha tra i novellatori 
del seicento solo il napoletano Giambattista Basile... .’”’*% 


After Croce’s and Penzer’s work an American publisher 
rummaging in the old to find something new in adult amusement 
would find a rich field in Basile. Unburdened by scholarly notes 
and preceded by a sprightly introduction, a selection of some 
twenty tales might well bear the title Fun for the Big Ones. 
Surely a direct translation of Basile’s jocose subtitle Lo tratteni- 
miento de’ piccerille would not do. 


Maurino’s presentation of Basile’s friend, Giulio Cesare 
Cortese, is vivid and definitive, and well illustrates Cortese’s place 








20Discorso, in Il Pentamerone, Vol. I, p. XVII. 

21Op. cit., p. 42. 

22Discorso, p. XVII. 

23Storia della letteratura italiana, (Milano: Vallardi, 1946), Vol. II, p. 
342. 
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as the moving spirit of the Neapolitan vernacular poetry of the 
early seicento. Of particular interest are Cortese’s mocking darts 
hurled at Tuscans and Tuscan speech and his half serious, half 
jesting espousal of the vernacular Muses in his Viaggio di 
Parnaso**. It is noteworthy that after having been in Tuscany in 
the service of the Grand Duke Ferdinando dei Medici and having 
been numbered among the accadenici della Crusca, Cortese devot- 
ed himself almost exclusively to the cultivation of the Neapolitan 
dialect?*. Indeed a festive, sportive, jocular, ribald Naples comes 
to life not only in his poems on lovely housemaids, enchanted 
taverns, engaging braggarts (La Vaiasseide, Lo Cerriglio ncan- 
tato, Micco Passaro) but also during his fanciful sojourn on 
Mount Helicon. 


Within the sacred precincts Cortese finds a hundred Greek 
and Latin poets, a hundred Sicilian and Provencal bards, a hun- 
dred Florentines all 

Che cauzano ad Apollo li stivale.26 


This assemblage of the elect do not welcome and embrace him 
as has Apollo, but take exception to his company : 

Decenno che tra lloro entre ndozzana 

N’hommo de Puorto @ cosa troppo strana.27 
The affront provokes the wrath of Tasso, Sannazzaro, Cariteo, 
Rota, and Tansillo, and atop Mount Olympus they almost come 
to blows: 


Ch’a fare a punia nce mancaie tantillo.28 


And in this mirthful way the Neapolitan dialect enters Parnassus. 
There follows Cortese’s spirited defence of the poetics of “scrivo 
commo parlo’’, the essence of which is given in two wonderful 
lines recalled both by Croce and Maurino: 

Le Muse vanno dove so chiammate 

Ca no stanno co buie co lo stromiento, . . . 


a view which still awaits full vindication in Italian poetry, though 
the nineteenth century was to see it triumph almost everywhere 


24To Cortese’s Viaggio di Parnaso together with the poems on the same 
subject by Caporali and Cervantes, Croce dedicated a study back in 1899 form- 
ing part of his contribution to an Homenaje a Menendez y Pelayo en el ano 
vigésimo de su profesorado. See Saggi sulla letteratura italiana del seicento, pp. 
123-144. 

28Saggi sulla letteratura italiana del seicento, pp. 29-30. 

26Viaggio di Parnaso. Poema di Giulio Cesare Cortese. In Napoli; Per 
Camillo Cavallo, 1645. Canto Primmo. 

27Jbid., p. 15. 

28]bid., p. 16. 
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else. The irrepressible Cortese does not “sta co buie” anywhere on 
Parnassus ; significantly enough among the Tuscans there he finds 
only one kindred spirit, Francesco Berni; and he goes his merry 
way making everything in Apollo’s doman festive, familiar, and 
Neapolitan, as for instance, Apollo’s garden: 

Lla tu vide na rosa moscarella 

Che nmiezo nce nasciuto no cetrulo 

Lla bide c’a na Fico troianella 

Nee sponta a corniciello no fasulo.29 


A most interesting and somewhat baffling question presents 
itself. Why should Neapolitan vernacular literature have flower- 
ed at the beginning of the seventeenth century? Why just in 
those years of the second and third decades of the seicento when 
Naples, Italy, and all Europe were lavishing such fulsome praise 
on the Neapolitan Marino for the Italian poetry of his Addone— 
a poetry in which the sensuous pagan idyl, dear to so much of 
Italian Renaissance poetry, finds elaborate expression in accord- 
ance with the particular tastes of the age. 


Croce suggests two reasons: first, the search for the new 
and the bizarre on the part of the secentisti; secondly, desire for 
regional affirmation on the part of Neapolitan writers of the 
period®*. An affirmation of the Neapolitan regional Muses in the 
jocular spirit of the episode in the Viaggio di Parnaso is indeed 
apparent to the reader both of Basile’s flamboyant fables and 
Cortese’s burlesque poems. 


The jocular, the jocose, the hilarious unite the two friends 
of the seicento. The intent of this spirit of fun is expressed by 
Basile himself in his “dedication” of Cortese’s Vaiasseide to the 
King of the Winds, in which he tells us that his friend after hav- 
ing dipped into “studij Toscanise e de chit fonnamiento pe 
pigliarese quarche ricrio, repuoso, e stennecchiamento’”’ composed 
the Poemma Arroico in praise of Neapolitan housemaids*'. The 
jocular spirit also informs subsequent manifestations of the ver- 
nacular Muses, such as Pulcinella and the Commedia dell'arte, 
and the humourous poem Lo Guarracino. 


A reading of the two major Neapolitan secentisti serves by 
contrast to show how worlds apart is the art of Salvatore di 
Giacomo. Perhaps no one expresses this difference better than 

2e/bid., p. 15. 

30Saggi sulla lett. ital. del seicento, pp. 27-28. 


31La Vaiasseide. Poema di Giulio Cesare Cortese. (In Napoli, Per Gio. 
Cola Vitale, 1644), p. 5. 
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Di Giacomo himself. In a piece on Poesia dialettale napoletana* 
he fails to see any relation between the “carloads of vernacular 
poems” of the seicento with their paradoxical figures of speech, 
or the fables replete with sententious characters, and contempor- 
ary Neapolitan poetry. Ornate figures of speech and forced 
rhyme schemes and literary caprice that brings the Muses to 
Porto and Pendino and has them drink the wine of the Cerriglio 
tavern, such are not his antecedents. What vernacular poetry 
must have, if it is not to be a mere linguistic exercise, he tells 
us in words that reveal the mainspring of his poetry: 

Se [la poesia dialettale] non @ piena di movimento, di romore, di calore: 
s’ ella non @ animata, sovra tutto, da un soffio febbrile che conceda apparenza di 
visioni liriche ancora alle dipinture pit semplici: se tutto questo torrente di 
passioni e d’immagini popolane non s’abbatte nell'anima d'un poeta e d'un 
osservatore e non I'afferra, e non la trascina, e non la rende quasi onda di quel 
torrente medesimo, la poesia dialettale @ un esperimento filologico—e nient’altro. 


Though on rare occasions joy, love, grief, and death were 
sung with complete abandon as the Abbé Galiani so enthusiasti- 
cally noted in two sonnets and an ode of the Sgruttendio 
cansontere,?? Di Giacomo hits the mark in seeing consciousness 
of jest at the core of seicento vernacular literature. Equally acute 
is his contention that the popular or vernacular world, as a sub- 
ject of literary fun, could afford few visioni liriche to the writers 
of the seicento. A Neapolitan vernacular poetry of visioni liriche 
was to await the passage of two centuries, the triumph of roman- 
ticism, and the appearance of Di Giacomo himself. 


Maurino presents an interesting analysis of the development 
of Di Giacomo’s poetry : 


First, the Di Giacomo of the Neapolitan past, in whom are 
echoes of Cortese, Sgruttendio, and the zillanelle, the Di Giacomo 
who dedicates himself to Piedigrotta: this is the Di Giacomo of 
Neapolitan Poetry. 


Secondly, the Di Giacomo who drew inspiration from the 
Naples of his day and, not entirely untouched by the influence of 
Zola, fused realism with his imagination and wrote ’O Funneco, 
’O Munasterio, A San Francisco. This is the Di Giacomo of 


“realistic imagination” who has not reached the highest pinnacles 
of his poetry. 





s2Opere di Salvatore Di Giacomo, (Verona: Mondadori, 1946), II, p. 825. 


33Del dialetto napoletano. Con introduzione e note de F. Nicolini. Napoli: 
Ricciardi, 1928, pp. 177-184. 
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Thirdly, a Di Giacomo no longer concerned with the past 
nor with the contemporary scene, a Di Giacomo neither a tradi- 
tionalist nor a realist, a Di Giacomo who attains universality 
looking inward on his own most intimate self to sing of woman 
and nature: this is the Di Giacomo of “melancholy lyricism.” 


In the course of his generally competent analysis, however, 
Maurino goes to some length in studying, isolating, defining Di 
Giacomo’s sensuality and points to certain pieces and certain lines 
that he finds objectionable, such as the last line of the quatrain 


Taverna d’ ’o Cerriglio, addé so’ stato 
cchii de na vota a bevere e a mangia, 
giacché, ‘int ’o suonno ca mme so’ sunnato, 
mm’ e’ fatto cchit ’e na femmena assaggia . . . 
or 
Oi pétteno, che piéttene 
*e trezze ’e Carulina, 
damme nu sfizio, scippela, 
scippela na matina! 


E tu, specchio addé luceno 
chill’uocchie, add6é, cantanno, 
ride e se mmira, appannete 
mentre se sta mmiranno. 


Lenzola, addé se stenneno 
"e ccarne soie gentile, 
nfucateve, pugnitela, 
tutto stu mese ‘abbrile . . . 


It is difficult to accept the judgment that herein “the sensual 
characteristic is overdone’’**, and indeed Di Giacomo did not sit 
down to write with set canons of the proper and of the improper 
to guide him: what constitutes one of his greatest charms, even 
in these passages, is his utter spontaneity and lack of self con- 
sciousness. 


Even in the piece Da ’o quarto piano (severely judged by 
Maurino as imitative of Metastasio, but given the accolade by 
the poets Gaeta and Luigi Russo)** there are verses lively, vivid, 
fresh with a fresh sensuality : 

C’ 'o cammese celeste 
ca te se sponta mpietto 


e quase pe dispietto 
nun se vo’ maie nzerra: 


34Maurino, op. cit., p. 85. 
sslbid., pp. 128-9. 
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c’ ‘o pede piccerillo 
ca, ‘int’ ’a cazetta nera, 
, , 


p’ ‘e fierre d’ ‘a ringhiera 
mo dice si mo no; 


¢a tu staie quase ncielo 
ncopp’ a stu quarto piano, 
che fa? Pure ’a luntano 

te veco, e dico: ‘A i’ 11a!” 


The beauty of the sensuous and the sensual in Di Giacomo 
rests in its very immediacy, in its unabashed, transparent, joyous 
quality : 

"E sta vecchia chitarra frangese 

sotto "a mano mme trémmano ’e corde, 
comme tremma stu core mullese, 
comme sbatte, oi Rusina, pe tte! 


Te vulesse! ma dint’ ’e ddenocchie 
io mme sento nu triemmolo fitto: 
"a na parte te magno cu II’uocchie 
e da n’ata . . . nun saccio che fa’! 


A sta spalla rutonna e purposa 
tuppetéa, pezzecanno, ’a chitarra: 
tene mente a sti fronne de rosa 

ca s’affacciano ’a dint’ ’o curzé... 


Uocchie doce, lucente ’e velluto, 

uocchie nire cchit assaie d’ ’o ggravone! 
Fronne ’e rosa, che bello barcone 

che v’avite saputo truva! 


Could sensuality be more unabashed? Here desire, joy in life, 
and beauty flow in a crystalline stream, not metamorphosed into 
the platonic, nor kept stagnant within to nurture a consciousness 
of sin. 


Maurino’s analysis of Di Giacomo as a universal poet brings 
us to the closely related question of the place to be assigned him 
in Italian poetry, for in Di Giacomo we have a poetry in deep 
contrast with the tradition of Italian lyric poetry. In a penetrat- 
ing and cogent essay** the critic Alberto Consiglio turned to this 
problem back in 1931, three years before the poet’s death: 

. @ nostra una caratteristica tradizione di poesia paludata alla quale é 


annessa una lingua di natura accademica, troppo direttamente modellata su di una 
lingua morta, naturalmente disposta agli atteggiamenti di grande plastica . . . 


36La poesia di Salvatore di Giacomo (Saggio d’analisi e d’inquadramento 
storico), Nuova Antologia, January 1, 1931, pp. 75-94. 
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A questa poesia non é facilmente concessa la notazione dei piccoli affetti, l’ampia, 
spontanea effusione, verso cui si orientava la poesia europea nel secolo decimonono 
... Tuttavia, anche nel secolo XIX, in piena atmosfera romantica, la grande 
poesia italiana non é uscita tanto facilmente dalla tradizione petrarchista. Un 
Leopardi e un Foscolo hanno dovuto costringere il loro spirito a realizzare una 
viva umanita su di un piano retorico . 


With this tradition, Consiglio points out, Italian poetry was fore- 
ever bound either to scale the heights of the sublime or to remain 
“nell’epigonismo mediocre’, and this pattern continues in the 
second half of the nineteenth century and into the twentieth: 
Carducci continues the learned and aristocratic tradition of 
Italian poetry; Pascoli’s more familiar poetry succumbs to a 
“piano di decadenza”; and D’Annunzio reaffirms the academic 
spirit of Italian literature. The futurists then came into the field 
against rhetoric and succeeded in instituting only a new rhetoric. 
Di Giacomo succeeded in writing poetry outside the great literary 
and linguistic tradition because he possessed a means of expres- 
sion more ductile to the exigencies of his sentiment. The result ? 
A poetry “compiutamente romantica come ad altra poesia italiana 
del secolo non riusci di essere.” 


And indeed it is difficult to think of Di Giacomo’s poetry, so 
immediate in its lyricism, so utterly lacking in self consciousness 
in the lingua aulica of Italian poetry: 


Maggio. Na tavernella 
ncopp’ ’Antignano: ‘addore 
d’ ’anépeta nuvella; 

*o cane d’ ’o trattore 


c’ abbaia: ’o fusto ’e vino 
nnanz’ ‘a porta: ’a gallina 
ca strilla ’o pulicino: 

. > 
en’ aria fresca e ffina 


ca vene ’a copp’ ’e monte, 

ca se mmesca c’ ’o viento, 

e a sti capille nfronte 

nun fa truva cchit abbiento. . 


Stammo a na tavulella 

tutte e dduie. Chiano chiano 
s’ allonga sta manella 

e mm’ accarezza ‘a mano . 


After reviewing Contemporary Italian Poetry (the crepus- 
colari, Ungaretti, Saba, Montale down to Quasimodo, Sinisgalli, 
Capasso, and the polemic which opened with the August 1949 
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manifesto of lyric realism)?” Edward Williamson must still con 
clude : 


The language of poetry can hardly evolve apart from its rhythm, and the 
live quality of common speech must be incorporated into Italian poetry. An 
American may find it odd that a problem we associate with the Lyrical Ballads 
should be of such concern today, but the fact is that Italian poetry has continued 
a purely literary ‘‘aulic’’ language to a degree unthinkable in English poetry .. . 


It is little wonder then that the pura poesia of Salvatore Di 
Giacomo received the plaudits of a galaxy of Italian and foreign 
critics even during his lifetime, that in the fine Mondadori editions 
of modern classics he takes his place next to Pascoli and 
D’Annunzio, that a briefer and less expensive Mondadori edition 
follows in 1951 to appease the Italian public’s appetite for his 
poetry. For in spite of his vernacular (and his orthography can- 
not accurately reproduce the sound and music of Neapolitan) he 
is more accessible to the reader not steeped in the classical tradi- 
tion than the great of the Italian Parnassus; and in music and 
immediacy of language he signally achieves what even after the 
intense experience of futurismo, crepuscolarismo, ermetismo by 
and large still remains to be achieved by Italian poetry. 


It is to be hoped that Maurino’s study may be followed by 
an American edition of Di Giacomo, offering a selection of his 
best poems—le ariette supreme—with the Neapolitan text and 
the English version on opposite pages. The realization of such 
an edition would not be beset by any “linguistic” problem, for Di 
Giacomo’s “dialect” or “vernacular” is not the vehicle of expres- 
sion that term generally implies: an idiom answering the practi- 
cal and spiritual needs of a specific community not easily trans- 
ported beyond its confines. Rather the opposite is true, and 
Francesco Flora duly notes that Di Giacomo’s vernacular is a 
perennial volgare in the virginal state, having the syntactical, 
prosodic, and radical structure of the lingua colta and, at the 
same time, a spoken tradition**. Thus for readers of Italian, it 
attains a fairly universal communicability and is dialectal only 
in the sense that Robert Burns’ language is dialectal: as with the 
Scottish poet the reader of the Neapolitan is impeded only 
momentarily by mere lexical differences. The poetry is too trans- 
parent, it has an irresistible quality that carries the reader on 
without the use of the glossary: 


37Poetry, December 1951, pp. 159-181 and January 1952, pp. 233-244. 
38Opere di S. Di Giacomo, (Verona: Mondadori, 1946), I, p. XIII. 
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Tu duorme, io te guardo; 
mo nzuonno suspire, 
mo pare ca rire 
mo staie pe parla. 
(Dint’ ’o suonno) 


Mpunto ’e ccinche d’ ’a matina 
nn’ ’a sentite—’a campanella 
d’ ’a cchiesiella 
*e Donnalbina? 
Fa—Ndin, ndon! . . 


Spanne ’o suono attuorno attuorno, 
e a chi dorme va dicenno: 
““Gué, scetateve, ca é ghiourno!”’ 
Ndon, ndin, nda! ... 
(Mpunto ’e cchinche d’ ’a matina) 


Cardillo, 
ca strille, 
si siente ca i’ canto 
screvenno, 
ched’é, si’ geluso? 
Ched’é, tu sultanto 
vuo’ sempe 
canta? 
(Mutivo ‘e primmavera) 


As a selection of Basile’s earthy and flamboyant seicento 
tales would amuse the sophisticated American reader, so would 
a bilingual edition of Di Giacomo enchant the American reader 
with a heart for poetry. 


Anthony M. Gisolfi 


High School of Music and Art, New York 











M.L.A.S:C. Reports 


REPORT OF THE 1951-52 COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION, 
RESEARCH COUNCIL, M.L.A.S.C. 


The work of this committee was carried on through each of the sub- 
chairmen in the various languages (French, V. Jack Chapman; German, 
Alice R. Bergel; Italian, Rina S. Ciancaglini; Portuguese, the late Dorothy 
C. Merigold; Spanish, Dorothy McMahon), who consulted to a greater or 
lesser degree with the members of their respective sub-committees, the mem- 
bership of which varied from time to time.! 


After much preliminary work on the part of the sub-committees a 
meeting of the full committee was held on May 5, 1951 at which many 
members and all sub-chairmen were present except Dr. Merigold. who sent a 
written report calling attention to the work of two earlier committees, on 
which she had also worked, whose studies, Report of the California Sub 
Committee on Foreign Language and Minimum Essentials for a Foreign 
Language Program for the High School, had already been published in 1943 
and 1949, respectively. 


With respect to coordination the salient feature of these reports is the 
majority recommendation to the effect that the first two years of high school 
language be equivalent to the first semester of college language and that the 
third and fourth year of high school language be considered equivalent to the 
second and third semesters, respectively, of college language. The reasoning 
behind this recommendation was that such an arrangement would free high 
school classes from the bugaboo of designing their courses primarily to com- 
ply with college standards. Another reason for such an equation was to give 
the colleges the opportunity to have the students for at least one semester. 
The present committee was inclined to endorse the reports, but it occurred to 
us that undoubtedly it would be of interest and benefit to the language teach- 
ing corps in general to know to what extent these reports are known, to what 
extent they are applied, and to what extent they meet with the approval of 
foreign language tcachers. It was accordingly decided that a representative from 
each language should submit a questionnaire to other teachers in his own field 
at representative institutions. (The survey had to be made on a sampling 
rather than a complete basis, for there were no official funds available, and the 
cost of correspondence, not to mention the labor, had to be borne by the 
Person conducting it.) 


Reports from Italian, French, German, and Spanish are now (Fall, 
1952) complete. Inasmuch as the problems of Italian in this area are different 
from those of Spanish, French, and German, the activities of the Italian com- 
mittee will be considered separately. It is a pleasure to report them because 
the report is not just so many words. It is a record of things done. Actually, 
the Italian committee is Dr. Ciancaglini, who has been extremely active and 

'1Those participating in the various sub-committees at some period were: 
Gordon Adams, Juliette Andrieu, Dorothy Bouck, John Bricca, Dorothea Frahm 
Ruth Ginsberg, Carl W. Hagge, Elsie Haselwood, Robert H. Hirsch, Clinton 


Humiston, Meyer Krakowski, Kurt W. Lenser, Philip Merlan, Robert Nassi, 
Vern W. Robinson, Karl Schevill. 
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effective. Coordination as such is not the main problem facing Italian in 
Southern California, and so, very judiciously, Dr. Ciancaglini has directed 
her efforts toward making a survey as to enrollments and potentialities for in- 
creasing them and introducing additional Italian classes. 


Throughout the nation New York leads in both college and high school 
enrollment; but on the college level California has the greatest enrollment in 
any one institution (Berkeley with over 500); however, the secondary level 
in California, especially Southern California, is sadly lacking in Italian classes. 
To help to change this situation the following steps were taken: 


1) Contacts with school officials 
2) Contacts with consular personnel 
3) Contacts with Italo-American families (60,000 reside in Los Angeles) 
4) Articles in L’I]talo Americano on desirability of studying Italian 
5) Programs directed to the Italian audience 
a) lectures 


b) radio addresses 


Questionnaires were sent to fifty junior colleges, high schools, and junior 
high schools in this area, twenty-five of which replied, but none of which 
was offering Italian at the time of the survey (1951). 


These efforts in behalf of Italian are now beginning to bear fruit, and 
at the present time (Fall, 1952) Italian is being offered in three high schools 
(one day, two night) which were not offering it last year, and the possibili- 
ties of its introduction or resumption are improving. 


The questionnaire for French was circulated by V. Jack Chapman of 
Fullerton Junior College to thirty institutions of college, junior college, and 
high school level, eighteen of which responded. Alice R. Bergel of East Los 
Angeles Junior College sent the same questionnaire for German to thirty-one 
institutions, sixteen of which replied. (Four of these responses, however, 
were from high schools not offering German). A similar questionnaire was 
sent by the chairman of the Spanish committee to one hundred institutions, 
of which forty-seven replied. The institutions contacted: 


15 four-year colleges, of which 
10 responded 


31 two-year colleges, of which 
12 responded 


54 high schools, of which 
25 responded 


Not all institutions necessarily answered all questions, which accounts for the 
seeming discrepancies in the tabulation given below: 


1) To what extent are the recommendations of the two California subcom- 
Mittees used in determining the content of your language classes? 
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French German Spanish 
Do Do Do Do Do 
Use Not Use Use Not 
Use Use 
High Schools 3 2 5 18 7 
Colleges? 6 (3 very little) 
Two-year 1 4 9 3 
Four-year 1 2 z 6 


2A) Should superior achievement on the secondary level be recognized by some 
relaxing of unit requirements in college? In other words, should proficiency be 
measured by supplementary achievement tests rather than exclusively by high 
school units? 


French German Spanish 
Yes No Yes No Yes No Perhaps 
High Schools 6 1 5 0 21 3 1 
Colleges 4 2 
Two-year 3 2 9 2 
Four-year 3 1 9 0 
2b) If so, should units for any course thus omitted be granted upon comple- 
tion of a higher course? 
French German Spanish 
Yes No Yes No Yes No Perhaps 
High Schools 6 l 4 1 17 8 
Colleges 5 1 
Two-year 1 3 6 1 
Four-year 3 2 1 7 
3) What is your reaction to the equation the first two years of high school 
language equal the first semester at College? 
French German Spanish 
Yes No Yes No Yes No Perhaps 
High Schools 3 3 0 5 13 13 
Colleges 2 2 
Two-year 3 63 4 1 
Four-year 1 4 33 2 4 
French German Spanish 
Yes No Yes No Yes No Perhaps 
4) If this reply is from a collegiate institution, do you use this equation? 
Colleges 2 3 0 3 
Two-year 10 2 
Four-year 3 6 


3Some of these institutions indicated that although they favor this equation 
as opposed to another, they would like some sort of test either as a substitute 
or as a supplement. 


2The German survey does not show whether the college is a two or four- 
year institution. 
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Space was provided on the French and Spanish questionnaires for comments, 
which were invited. Although these comments do not lend themselves to tabu- 
lation, their force is taken into consideration in the following observations. 


Despite the seeming differences of opinion indicated by the tabulation of 
responses, certain trends are fairly clear: 1) It is evident that the minimum 
essentials as set forth in the recommendations of the two California subcom- 
mittees are covered in elementary language classes on all levels of instruction. 2) 
The prevailing feeling at all levels is that superior achivement on the secondary 
level should be recognized on the college level. Most collegiate institutions have 
expressed a willingness to permit a student to begin his college language at the 
point for which in fact his previous training has prepared him. On the matter 
of granting units 2s such for courses omitted there is, however, a rather sharp 
division of opinion, on paper at least, the majority of the high schools maintain- 
ing that units should be granted, the majority of the collegiate institutions main- 
taining that units should not be granted. Here the difference is perhaps more 
apparent than real, for the collegiate institutions are in effect granting language 
units when they allow subject credit for courses omitted, even though the student 
must complete a specific number of units of course credit, very probably in other 
fields, for graduation. 3) As for the reaction to the equation the first two years 
of high school language are equivalent to the first semester of collegiate language 
the response is divided. Four-year collegiate institutions on the whole seem to 
feel that insofar as an equation is workable at all that this one, on the basis of 
experience, is the most desirable. Two-year collegiate institutions, while leaning 
toward the equation, are not so favorably inclined toward it as are the four-year 
institutions. One reason for this attitude may be that according to the situation 
as reported by them they are not so flexible in their placement system as are the 
four-year institutions. 4) Among the high schools reporting there are definitely 
two schools of thought. One feels that the high schools are being short-changed, 
that their students’ achievements are not adequately recognized by the colleges. 
The other group feels that it is a great advantage to have two years in which to 
develop thoroughly conversational skills at a pace suited to the abilities of the 
rank-and-file high school student without having to be unduly concerned as to 
how rapidly college classes may move. 


In view of the above trends it would seem that all groups on the various 
levels might be reasonably well satisfied if the present equation is maintained for 
automatic placement provided that provision is made on the collegiate level for 
students to request a supplementary placement examination, an examination 
which, ideally, should be based on the actual accomplishments of students com- 


pleting a given level of instruction at the institution in which the transferring 
student is enrolling. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Dorothy McMahon, Chairman 
Alice R. Bergel 
V. Jack Chapman 
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3525 W. 116th 
Inglewood 2 

Clifton, Carolyn Colfax (French) 
Hamilton High School 
2955 Robertson 
Los Angeles 34 


Coon Jewell (Spanish) 
Bakersfield High School 
1341 F 
Bakersfield 


Corbat6é, Hermenegildo (Spanish) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Cordelius, Henry F. (German) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado 
Pasadena 4 


Craig, James (Spanish) 
4635 W. 63rd St. 
Los Angeles 


Crawford, Vivian J. (Spanish) 
Ventura Union High School 
Ventura 


Crowell, James W. (Spanish) 
Pomona College 
Claremont 


Darcourt, Georgette (French) 
Marymount College 
10643 Sunset Blvd. 
Los Angeles 5 


David, Rachael B. I. (French) 
Marlborough School 
5029 W. Third 
Los Angeles 5 


Davis, Maria Sesma (Spanish) 
North Hollywood High School 
5231 Colfax 
North Hollywood 











Davison, Ned (Spanish) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 

de Leon, Marlos (Spanish) 
Garfield Senior High School 
5101 East 6th St. 

Los Angeles 22 


Deuel, Pauline B. (Spanish) 
University of Redlands 
Redlands 

Devine, Ida Hall (German) 
Santa Maria Junior College 
901 S. Broadway 
Santa Maria 


Dickey, Kathleen Kerr (Spanish) 
Bell Gardens Junior High School 
5841 Live Oak 
Bell Gardens 


Dominguez, Alicia R. (Spanish) 
Van Nuys Senior High School 
6535 Cedros Ave. 

Van Nuys 

Dougherty, Marjorie P. (Spanish) 
Wilson High School 
Ximeno at Tenth 
Long Beach 4 


Drummond, Wesley C. (Spanish) 
Long Beach City College 
4901 E. Carson 
Long Beach 8 

Duncan, Ruth Berier (French) 
North Hollywood High School 
5231 Colfax 
North Hollywood 

Dunlop, Carol J. (Spanish) 
Alexander Hamiiton High 
School 
2755 Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 36 

Falcinella, Lydia (Spanish) 
Emerson Junior High School 
1650 Selby 
Los Angeles 24 


Falcon, Robert A. (Spanish) 
Maricopa High School 
Maricopa 


Fenig, Lester (German) 
John Muir College 
1905 Lincoln Ave. 
Pasadena 3 


Fite, Alexander G. (French) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Fogelquist, D. F. (Spanish) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Ford, Sylvia V. (Spanish) 
Dorsey High School 
3537 Farmdale 
Los Angeles 16 


Fox, Mary Jeanne 
Calipatria Union High School 
Calipatria 


Frahm, Dorathea W. (German) 
San Bernardino Valley College 
701 S. Mt. Vernon 
San Bernardino 


Franks, Alice Franks (French) 
Polytechnic High School 
16th and Atlantic 
Long Beach 13 


Freeland, Vina ©. (Spanish) 
Whittier Union High School 
610 W. Philadelphia St. 
Whittier 


French, Una M. (German) 
Citrus Junior College and 
Citrus Union High School 
18824 E. Foothill 
Azusa 


Friedlander, Charlotte (French) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 
Fry, Dorothea 
John Muir College 
1905 Lincoln 
Pasadena 3 


Gatignol, Gilberte F. (Spanish) 
Chaffey College 
Ontario 


Gidney, Lucy M. (French) 
Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont 
Los Angeles 29 

Gillman, Alice L. (German) 
Fremont High School 
7676 S. San Pedro 
Los Angeles 3 

Ginsburg, Ruth R. (French) 
Los Angeles Board of Education 
Curriculum Division 
450 N. Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles 

Glover, John C. (Spanish) 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Vimeno and Tenth 
Long Beach 4 

Godber, Florence M. (French) 
Vine Street School (Elementary) 
955 N. Vine 
Los Angeles 28 

Goodwin, Bertha D. (French) 
Los Angeles High School 
4600 W. Olympic 
Los Angeles 6 

Grant, Judith M. (Spanish) 
San Pedro High School 
1001 W. 15th 
San Pedro 

Griffin, Frances Aileen (French) 
Beverly Hills High School 
241 Moreno Dr. 
Beverly Hills 
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Haas, Andrée Fénelon (French) 
Westridge School for Girls 
324 Madeline Drive 
Pasadena 2 

Haas, Charles (Spanish) 
Alhambra High Schcol 
Alhambra 

Hamilton, Dolores Tejeda 
(Spanish) 

Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont 
Los Angeles 29 

Hand, Wayland, D. (German) 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 24 

Hanson, Marion C. (German) 
Washington Junior High School 
1490 N. Raymond 
Pasadena 3 

Hargreaves, Lotus Odeal (Spanish) 
Verdugo Hills High School 
10625 Plainview 
Tujunga 

Hedeen, Carl O. N. (Spanish) 
John Muir College 
1905 Lincoln 
Pasadena 3 

Heinzman, Mercedes Bloom 
(Spanish) 

Excelsior High School 
15721 Pioneer 
Norwalk 

Hilbert, Bobbie (Spanish) 
Narbonne High School 
25435 Walnut 
Lomita 


Hill, Grace W. (Portuguese) 
International Language School 
923 S. Burlington 
Los Angeles 7 


Holt, Edith R. (Spanish) 
Whittier Union High School 
610 W. Philadelphia 
Whittier 


Homsy, Gwendolene §S. (Spanish) 
Banning High School 
1500 Avalon 
Wilmington 


Horion, Nilla Ruth (Spanish) 
Willowbrook Junior High School 
12901 S. Wilmington 
Compton 


Indovina, Josephine L. (Italian) 
Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont - 
Los Angeles 29 


Isaacs, Marian (Spanish) 
Torrance High School 
2200 Carson St. 
Torrance 


Jackson, Dorothy Gilson (French) 
Glendale High School 
1440 E. Broadway 
Glendale 5 


Jacobs, Horace (German) 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 


Jallade, Adéle (French) 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 

Jarrett, Edith Moore (Spanish) 
P.O. Box 23 
Fillmore 


Jiménez, Deodata (Spanish) 
Hollywood High School 
1521 N. Highland 
Los Angeles 28 

Jiménez, Josephine Casanova 
(Spanish) 

Garfield High School 
5101 E. Sixth 
Los Angeles 22 

Jiménez, Oscar M. (Spanish) 
University High School 
11800 Texas 
Los Angeles 25 


Johnson, Mary L. (French) 
Westmont College 
55 La Paz Road 
Santa Barbara 

Keefauver, Mabel Claire (Spanish) 
Le Conte Junior High School 
1316 N. Bronson 
Los Angeles 28 

Keirn, Cermen Martin (Spanish) 
John C. Fremont High School 
7676 S. San Pedro 
Los Angeles 3 


Kess, Bernard (French) 
Garfield High School 
5101 E. 6th 
Los Angeles 22 


Kincell, Dorothy M. (Spanish) 
Riverside College 
3608 Terracina 
Riverside 


King, Charles (Spanish) 
University of Southern 
California. 

Los Angeles 7 


Kitch, Marguerite Fox (French) 
Glendale College 
1500 N. Verdugo 
Glendale 8 


Knodel, Arthur J. (French) 
University cf Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 











Knoles, Edith E. (Spanish) 
Beverly Hills High School 
241 Moreno 
Beverly Hills 


Koch, Mary G. (Spanish) 
Palms Junior High School 
10860 Woodbine St. 

Los Angeles 64 
Krakowski, Meyer (German) 
Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont 
Los Angeles 29 


Lamb, Ruth Stanton (Spanish) 
Scripps College 
Claremont 

Lambert, Mabel (Spanish) 
Glendale High School 
1440 E. Broadway 
Glendale 5 


Lee, Gladys M. (Spanish) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado 
Pasadena 4 


Leggewie, Robert F. (French) 
Pomona College 
Claremont 

Leitch, Mrs. R. B. (Spanish) 
Hamilton High School 
Palms 


Lempart, Magda (French) 
Marymount High School 
10643 Sunset 
Los Angeles 24 


Lenhardt, Martha Lena (French) 
Monticello School for Girls 
403 S. Mariposa 
Los Angeles 5 

Lester, Conrad H. (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 

Levine, Julius (Spanish) 

San Fernando Junior High 
School 

2nd and Brand Sts. 

San Fernando 

Lewis, Margaret Graham 
(Spanish) 

Newport Harbor Union 
High School 
Newport Beach 

Linn, Rolf N. (German) 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 

Loly, Kathleen D. (Spanish) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado 
Pasadena 4 

Lovering, Stella (French) 
Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont 
Los Angeles 29 
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Lowe, Isabel M. (Spanish) 
Fairfax High School 
7850 Melrose 
Los Angeles 46 


Lueders, Eugene (Spanish) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado 
Pasadena 4 


Lum, Vernette Trosper (Spanish) 
Bell Gardens Senior High 
School 
6119 Agra 
Bell Gardens 

Lucier, Francoise D. (French) 
Emerson Junior High School 
1650 Selby 
Los Angeles 24 


Lydon, Roger M. (German) 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 


MacRae, Margit W. (Spanish) 
San Diego City Schools 
4100 Normal 
San Diego 3 


Major, Ruth Posin (Spanish) 
Bret Harte Junior High School 
9301 S. Hoover 
Los Angeles 44 


Manetta, Laura (Spanish) 
Glendale High School 
Glendale 5 

Manger, William C. (French) 
Palm Springs High School 
Palm Springs 

Marcuse, Ludwig (German) 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 


Marshall, James F. (French) 
Whittier College 
Whittier 

McCollom, Francis B. (French) 
Verdugo Hills High School 
10625 Plainview Ave. 
Tujunga 

McDonald, Maria Latasa (Spanish) 
Leuzinger High School 
4118 W. Rosecrans 
Lawndale 

McGuire, Paul E. (Spanish) 
Ventura College 
Poli St. 
Ventura 

McMahon, Dorothy (Spanish) 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 

Melden, Nathan (French) 
Manual Arts High School 
4131 S. Vermont 
Los Angeles 37 
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Memoli, Frank Paul (Italian) 
Los Angeles City College 
(Evening) 

855 N. Vermont 
Los Angeles 29 

Merlan, Franciszka (German) 
Scripps College 
Claremont 

Messier, Leonard (French) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego 15 


Miquel, Mignonette G. (French) 


George Washington High School 


10860 S. Denker 

Los Angeles 47 
Mitchell, Elaine (French) 

John Muir College 

1905 Lincoln Ave. 

Pasadena 3 


Monal, Severo M. (Spanish) 
1029 W. 23rd 
Los Angeles 7 


Montgomery, Mary I. (Spanish) 
South Gate Junior High School 
8926 San Vincente 
South Gate 

Moore, Thais (French) 

Dorsey High School 
3537 Farmdale 
Los Angeles 16 


Moorefield, Eunice L. (French) 
Los Angeles Harbor 
Junior College 
1117 S. Figueroa 
Wilmington 

Moreman, Margaret Swingle 
(Spanish) 
Huntington Beach High School 
P.O. Box 111 
Huntington Beach 

Moreno, Laudelino (Spanish) 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 


Mulloy, William J. (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 

Murphy, Loretta E. (Spanish) 
Alhambra High School 
308 W. Main 
Alhambra 

Murvin, Gertrude G. (Spanish) 
Hoover High School 
651 Glenwood 
Glendale 2 

Nelson, Phyllis (Spanish) 


Temple City Junior High School 


875 N. Oak 
Temple City 
Neuerburg, Norman (Italian) 
12615 Chandler 
North Hollywood 


Nieto, Imilda (Spanish) 
Chino High School 
Riverside and 6th 

hino 

Northcote, Désirée Van Roy 
(French) 

North Hollywood High School 
5231 Colfax 
North Hollywood 

Ochoa, Frank J. (Spanish) 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Ximeno at 10th 
Long Beach 4 


Oelschlager, Victor R. B. (Spanish) 


University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 


Oliva, Celia (Spanish) 
Covina Union High School 
Citrus Ave. 

Covina 


Olsen, Maria P. (Spanish) 
El Rancho High School 
6501 S. Passos Blvd. 
Rivera 


Oswald, Jr. Victor A. (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 

Paine, Robert (Spanish) 

Jurupa Junior High School 
8700 Galena St. 
Riverside 

Payne, Genevieve F. (Spanish) 
Eliot Junior High School 
2184 N. Lake 
Altadena 7 

Peekles, Katheryn S. (Spanish) 
Thomas Starr King Junior 
High School 
1400 Myra 
Los Angeles 27 


Porter, Minnette (Portuguese) 
Wilson High School 
2839 N. Eastern 
Los Angeles 32 


Poujol, Jacques (French) 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 


Prator, Clifford H. (French) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Pucciani, Oreste F. (French) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Putnam, Isabel Dinsmoor 
(Spanish) 
Rosemead High School 
9063 E. Mission 
Rosemead 








Knoles, Edith E. (Spanish) 
Beverly Hills High School 
241 Moreno 
Beverly Hills 

Koch, Mary G. (Spanish) 
Palms Junior High School 
10860 Woodbine St. 

Los Angeles 64 
Krakowski, Meyer (German) 
Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont 
Los Angeles 29 

Lamb, Ruth Stanton (Spanish) 
Scripps College 
Claremont 

Lambert, Mabel (Spanish) 
Glendale High School 
1440 E. Broadway 
Glendale 5 

Lee, Gladys M. (Spanish) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado 
Pasadena 4 

Leggewie, Robert F. (French) 
Pomona College 
Claremont 

Leitch, Mrs. R. B. (Spanish) 
Hamilton High School 
Palms 

Lempart, Magda (French) 
Marymount High School 
10643 Sunset 
Los Angeles 24 


Lenhardt, Martha Lena (French) 
Monticello School for Girls 
403 S. Mariposa 
Los Angeles 5 

Lester, Conrad H. (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 

Levine, Julius (Spanish) 

San Fernando Junior High 
School 

2nd and Brand Sts. 

San Fernando 

Lewis, Margaret Graham 
(Spanish) 

Newport Harbor Union 
High School 
Newport Beach 

Linn, Rolf N. (German) 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 

Loly, Kathleen D. (Spanish) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado 
Pasadena 4 

Lovering, Stella (French) 
Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont 
Los Angeles 29 
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Lowe, Isabel M. (Spanish) 
Fairfax High School 
7850 Melrose 
Los Angeles 46 


Lueders, Eugene (Spanish) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado 
Pasadena 4 


Lum, Vernette Trosper (Spanish) 
Bell Gardens Senior High 
School 
6119 Agra 
Bell Gardens 


Lucier, Francoise D. (French) 
Emerson Junior High School 
1650 Selby 
Los Angeles 24 


Lydon, Roger M. (German) 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 


MacRae, Margit W. (Spanish) 
San Diego City Schools 
4100 Normal 
San Diego 3 


Major, Ruth Posin (Spanish) 
Bret Harte Junior High School 
9301 S. Hoover 
Los Angeles 44 


Manetta, Laura (Spanish) 
Glendale High School 
Glendale 5 


Manger, William C. (French) 
Palm Springs High School 
Palm Springs 

Marcuse, Ludwig (German) 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 


Marshall, James F. (French) 
Whittier College 
Whittier 


McCollom, Francis B. (French) 
Verdugo Hills High School 
10625 Plainview Ave. 
Tujunga 

McDonald, Maria Latasa (Spanish) 
Leuzinger High School 
4118 W. Rosecrans 
Lawndale 

McGuire, Paul E. (Spanish) 
Ventura College 
Poli St. 

Ventura 

McMahon, Dorothy (Spanish) 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 

Melden, Nathan (French) 
Manual Arts High School 
4131 S. Vermont 
Los Angeles 37 
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Memoli, Frank Paul (Italian) 
Los Angeles City College 
(Evening) 

855 N. Vermont 
Los Angeles 29 


Merlan, Franciszka (German) 
Scripps College 
Claremont 

Messier, Leonard (French) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego 15 


Miquel, Mignonette G. (French) 
George Washington High School 
10860 S. Denker 
Los Angeles 47 


Mitchell, Elaine (French) 
John Muir College 
1905 Lincoln Ave. 
Pasadena 3 


Monal, Severo M. (Spanish) 
1029 W. 23rd 
Los Angeles 7 


Montgomery, Mary I. (Spanish) 
South Gate Junior High School 
8926 San Vincente 
South Gate 


Moore, Thais (French) 
Dorsey High School 
3537 Farmdale 
Los Angeles 16 


Moorefield, Eunice L. (French) 
Los Angeles Harbor 
Junior College 
1117 S. Figueroa 
Wilmington 

Moreman, Margaret Swingle 
(Spanish) 
Huntington Beach High School 
P.O. Box 111 
Huntington Beach 


Moreno, Laudelino (Spanish) 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 


Mulloy, William J. (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 

Murphy, Loretta E. (Spanish) 
Alhambra High School 
308 W. Main 
Alhambra 

Murvin, Gertrude G. (Spanish) 
Hoover High School 
651 Glenwood 
Glendale 2 

Nelson, Phyllis (Spanish) 
Temple City Junior High School 
875 N. Oak 
Temple City 

Neuerburg, Norman (Italian) 
12615 Chandler 
North Hollywood 


Nieto, Imilda (Spanish) 
Chino High School 
Riverside and 6th 
Chino 

Northcote, Désirée Van Roy 
(French) 
North Hollywood High School 
5231 Colfax 
North Hollywood 

Ochoa, Frank J. (Spanish) 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Ximeno at 10th 
Long Beach 4 


Oelschlager, Victor R. B. (Spanish) 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 

Oliva, Celia (Spanish) 

Covina Union High School 
Citrus Ave. 
Covina 


Olsen, Maria P. (Spanish) 
El Rancho High School 
6501 S. Passos Blvd. 
Rivera 


Oswald, Jr. Victor A. (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Paine, Robert (Spanish) 
Jurupa Junior High School 
8700 Galena St. 

Riverside 


Payne, Genevieve F. (Spanish) 
Eliot Junior High School 
2184 N. Lake 
Altadena 7 


Peekles, Katheryn S. (Spanish) 
Thomas Starr King Junior 
High School 
1400 Myra 
Los Angeles 27 


Porter, Minnette (Portuguese) 
Wilson High School 
2839 N. Eastern 
Los Angeles 32 


Poujol, Jacques (French) 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 


Prator, Clifford H. (French) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Pucciani, Oreste F. (French) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Putnam, Isabel Dinsmoor 
(Spanish) 
Rosemead High School 
9063 E. Mission 
Rosemead 








Quinn, Corinthe B. (Spanish) 
Belmont High School 
1575 W. Second St. 
Los Angeles 26 

Radon, Stanley (Spanish) 
Lynwood High School 
12124 Bullis 
Lynwood 

Ramelli, Eda (Spanish) 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 

Ramsey, Philip P. (Spanish) 
Fasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado 
Pasadena 4 

Rand, Grace D. (Spanish) 
Downey Union High School 
8521 E. Firestone 
Downey 

Reece, Rebecca G. (Spanish) 
George Washington High School 
10860 S. Denker 
Los Angeles 47 

Regnier, Marie Louise (French) 
University High School 
11800 Texas 
Los Angeles 25 


Reinertson, Ada May (Spanish) 
David Starr Jordan High School 
6480 Atlantic 
Long Beach 5 

Reinsch, Frank H. (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 

Reyes, Stephen A. (Spanish) 
John Muir College 
1905 Lincoln Ave. 

Pasadena 3 

Richards, Jerrel T. (Spanish) 
Whittier Union High School 
610 W. Philadelphia 
Whittier 

Roalfe, Margaret D. (Spanish) 
Fairfax High School 
7850 Melrose 
Los Angeles 46 


Robinson, Vern W. (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Rodriguez-Ramon, Andrés 
(Spanish) 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 


Roertgen, William F. (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Rosenfeld, Selma (German) 
Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont 
Los Angeles 29 


Rose, Elinor C. (Spanish) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado 
Pasadena 4 

Rust, Zell O. (Spanish) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado 
Pasadena 4° 

Saelid, Mildred A. (Spanish) 
John Marshall Junior 
High School 
990 N. Allen 
Pasadena 7 

Sanz, Helen H. (Italian) 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 

Sargent, Dorothea (Spanish) 
Los Angeles High School 
4600 W. Olympic 
Los Angeles 6 

Sauer, Elmer E. (German) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado 
Pasadena 4 

Schimansky, Helene E. 
(Portuguese) 

University of California Library 
Los Angeles 24 

Schafer, Adelaide (German) 
Bakersfield College 
Bakersfield 

Schulz, Edith A. (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 

Schulze, Gerda F. (French) 
Polytechnic High School 
3575 Terracina 
Riverside 


Scott, Donald H. (Spanish) 
Long Beach City College 
4901 E. Carson 
Long Beach 8 


Segel, Margaret Catharine 
(Spanish) 
Hughes Junior High School 
3846 California 
Long Beach 7 


Seine, Victor (Spanish) 
Beverly Hills High School 
241 Moreno 
Beverly Hills 


Shadforth, Harriet C. (Spanish) 
Brea-Olinda Union High School 
E. Birch St. 

Brea 


Silver, A. Morgan (Spanish) 
Alexander Hamilton High School 
2955 Robertson 
Los Angeles 34 
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Sister Eloise Therese (French) 
Mount St. Mary’s College 
12001 Chalon Rd. 

Los Angeles 49 

Sister Marie Louis (French) 
Marymount College 
10643 Sunset Blvd. 

Los Angeles 24 


Sister M. Arthur Fraser (Spanish) 
Los Angeles Catholic Girls’ 
High School 
2900 W. Pico Blvd. 

Los Angeles 6 


Sister M. Peter Mitchell (Spanish) 
Los Angeles Catholic Girls’ 
High School 
2900 W. Pico Blvd. 

Los Angeles 6 

Sister M. Euchanista Smith 
(Spanish) 

Los Angeles Catholic Girls’ 
High School 

2900 W. Pico Blvd. 

Los Angeles 6 

Smith, Barbara E. (Portuguese) 
Bell High School 
4328 Bell 
Bell 


Smith, George Ben (Spanish) 
Andrew Jackson High School 
2821 E. Seventh 
Los Angeles 23 
Andrew Jackson High School 


Smitheran, Lou Hale (Spanish) 
Laguna Blanca School 
La Paloma Drive 
Hope Ranch 
Santa Barbara 


Snyder, Elizabeth (Spanish) 
Huntington Park High School 
6020 Miles Ave. 

Huntington Park 


Sobel, Eli (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Soli, Althea Caravacci (Italian) 
University High School 
11800 Texas 
Los Angeles 25 


Soper, Vera (German) 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 


Spiegel, Irving (Portuguese) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Squires, Sarah Adah (Spanish) 
Eliot Junior High School 
2184 N. Lake 
Altadena 


Strem, George G. (German) 
Chico State College 
Chico 


Stromer, Herman (German) 
Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont 
Los Angeles 29 

Swart, Esther Coleman (Spanish) 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
2830 N. Eastern 
Los Angeles 32 


Swezey, Emma (Spanish) 
Los Angeles High School 
4600 W. Olympic 
Los Angeles 19 

Taber, Anna Bell (Spanish) 
Polytechnic High School 
Atlantic and 16th 
Long Beach 13 


Temple, Margaret F. (Spanish) 
Montebello Senior High School 
2100 W. Cleveland 
Montebello 


Thompson, Lois M. (German) 
Polytechnic High School 
Atlantic and 16th 
Long Beach 13 


Templin, Ernest H. (Spanish) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Tilden, Lorraine Frederick 
(Spanish) 
341 Oakdale Dr. 
Claremont 

Tirado, Miguel (Spanish) 
Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont 
Los Angeles 29 

Townsend, Stanley R. (German) 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 


Trenfel, Jacqueline T. (Spanish) 
Kearney Senior High School 
2470 Ulric St. 

San Diego 11 


Tucker, William H. (Spanish) 
Dorsey High School 
3537 Farmdale 
Los Angeles 16 


Turner, Dorcas (Spanish) 
Fullerton Union High School 
Chapman Ave. 

Fullerton 


Umbach, William (German) 
University of Redlands 
Redlands 


Varnum, Margaret (Spanish) 
Valencia High School 
Placentia 
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Vegher, Barbara Jean (Spanish) 
San Pedro High School 
1001 W. 15th 
San Pedro 

Vilaubi, Consuelo Pastor (Spanish) 
East Los Angeles Junior College 
5357 E. Brooklyn 
Los Angeles 22 

Vinock, Fay V. (French) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado 
Pasadena 4 

Volkers, Charlotte (Spanish) 
Roosevelt High School 
450 S. Pickett 
Los Angeles 

von Hofe, Harold (German) 
University of Southern 
California 
Los Angeles 7 

Vredenburgh, Clifford W. 
(Portuguese) 
Long Beach City College 
4901 E. Carson 
Long Beach 8 


Waddingham, Gladys (Spanish) 
Inglewood High School 
P.O. Box 28 
Inglewood 


Wahlgren, Erik, (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 

Ward, Bertha Howland (Spanish) 
Claremont Men’s College 
Claremont 

Warner, Ruth Jeckel 
Palo Verde Unified Schools 
Blythe 

Watson, Linda (Spanish) 
Polytechnic High School 
400 W. Washington 
Los Angeles 15 

Watt, Ethel G. (Spanish) 
Palos Verdes College 
Rolling Hills 

Wayne, Robert D. (German) 
California Institute of 
Technology 
Pasadena 4 

Webster, Dorothy E. (Spanish) 
Mark Twain Junior High School 
2200 Walgrove 
Venice 
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Weightman, M. A. (Spanish) 
Burroughs High School 
China Lake 


Wiese, Otto R. C. (Italian) 
Imperial Valley Union High 
School 
Imperial 

Wiley, Arthur S. (French) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado 
Pasadena 4 


Wiley, Josephine L. (French) 
Bakersfield High School 
1341 F 
Bakersfield 


Williams, Grace (Spanish) 
El Camino College 
Crenshaw and Redondo 
Beach Blvd. 
Lawndale 

Wilson, Nadia Z. (French) 
Los Angeles City College (Eve.) 
855 N. Vermont 
Los Angeles 29 

Wofsy, Samuel A. (Spanish) 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 

Wolf, Ernest M. (German) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego 15 

Wood, Mary M. (Spanish) 
Mt. Vernon Junior High School 
4066 W. 17th 
Los Angeles 6 

Wood, Norma Curtis (French) 
La Verne College 
La Verne 

Wynne, Ina R. (Spanish) 
Chaffey Union High School 
1245 N. Euclid 
Ontario 

Ybarra, Anita T. (Spanish) 
John Marshall Junior High 
School 
900 N. Allen 
Pasadena 

Zeitlin, Marion A. (Portuguese) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 
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HUEBENER - NEWMARK 


A FIRST COURSE IN 





@rrman 


These two up-to-date books by the same authors 
form a two-year basal series for first and sec- 
ond year high school courses. Combining 
grammar and reading, and stressing conversa- 
tion, they are based on the interests and 


abilities of the younger students. 


Just published ... 


A SECOND COURSE IN 
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D.C. Heath & Company 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 

















RUSELEN 
HER MAT UE REV TEM 


REVISED EDITION 





RETAINED: (1) the double-page spread for the 
lesson-paradigms and exposition visible at a glance while 
exercises are being prepared; (2) most of the paradigms 


and lists. 


NEW FEATURES: (1) 35% new exercises for 
units otherwise unchanged; (2) 13 new reviews, with 
very brief, expertly chosen illustrative reading from 
Storm, Heyse, Stifter, Hesse, Thomas Mann and other 
great writers; (3) new units on Pronominal Compounds 
and Conjunctions; (4) added review exercises for the 
modals, prepositions with the dative, prepositions with 
the accusative, etc.; (5) corrections and improvements, 
throughout, suggested by scores of teachers now using 


the original edition. 


HENRY HOLT 











